














qualled in 
RKMANSHIP, AND DURABILITY. 


upon their excellence alone, have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE- 
Warerooms: 112 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 204 & 206 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 





EMINENCE, which establishes them as une 
TOUCH, WO 


TONE, 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC 






































KNABE PIANos 


Kntered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as second-class matter. 


Terms, $2.00 a Year. Office, 920 Waluut Street, Philadelphia, 














THE BEST | 


all diseases arising from a dis- 


remedy, 
ordered condition of the stomach or liver, 
is Aver’s Pills. Mrs. Rachel C, Decker- 
ton, Germantown, Pa., writes: “For 
three years T was afflicted with Liver 
Complaint. [ tried the best physicians in 
| the country, but could get no relief. I 
Was advised to use Ayer’s Pills, and, 
having done so, believe my liver is now in 
a perfectly healthy condition.” Thos. 


Gerrish, Webster, N. H., writes: “ [was 

compelled to quit work in consequence of 
nsevere bilious trouble. In less than one 
month | was cured by the use of Ayer's 
P Jacob Little, Tampico, Mexico, 
W Aver’s Pills cured me of Stom- 
ach | Liver troubles, which annoved me 
for ven By using them oceasionally, 
| I enjoy the best of health.” 


PREPAI 
DR. J. AYER & CO., 


For sale by 








ARE STILL TRIUMPHANT! 


EFFECTS. 


Aver’s Pills are made from the concen. 
trated extracts and active remedial prin- 
ciples of purely vegetable substances, 
They are, therefore, far more effective and 
satisfactory in their cathartic, diuretic, 
and tonie effects than Pills made by the 
ordinary process from powdered drugs. 
M. ©. Lawson, Greenville, Tenn., writes: 
‘I have used Ayer’s Pills for Stomach 
ind Liver troubles with excellent results.” 
J. M. Hodgdon, Stillwater, Minn., writes : 
*Aver's Pills are invaluable as a cathartic, 
and especially for their action upon the 
liver. I am sure they saved my life.” 
Antoine Albertz, Los Angelos, Cal., 
writes: * Ayers Cuathartic Pills cured 
me of a severe bilious attack, when the 
medicine given me by the doctors failed 


to do any good,” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


tk BY 


Lowell, Mass., U.S.A, 


all Drugyists. 





FoR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of B 
Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning, and 


irth 
In 


flammation, for curing the first symptoms of Ec 
zema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Seald Head, Scrofula, 


and other inherited skin and blood diseases, 


Cu- 


ricuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA Soap, 











For fifteen years they have steadily gained in 
favor, and h sales constantly increasing have 


become thy t popular Corset throughout the 
United Stat 

rhe “4G I ty is warranted to wear twice as 
long as ordi y Corsets, and testimonials without 
number could ven of the perfect satisfaction 
they have afl for a long series of years 

While scores of patents have been found worth 
less, the of the Glove-Fitting have 


proved inva ¢ 

Retailers are authorized to refund money, if on 
examination these Corsets do not prove as repre 
sented 

For sale everywhere. 

Catalogue free on application, 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., Mirs., 


70 & 72 Worth St., N. Y. 










an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Cu- 
ricURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, inter- 
nally,areinfallible. Absolutely pure. Sold every- 
where. Price, CuTicuraA, 50c.; Soap, 25¢.; RESOLYV- 
ENT, $1. PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, 
&a@” Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


GREATAMERICAN 


THE COooD NEWS 
10 


LADIES. 


T Greatest inducements ever of- 
‘> fered. Now's your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
old Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set, For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P, O, Box 29, $1 and 53 Vesey St., New York, 


COMPANY 
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PASHIONS FOR JULY, L885: 
Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING OO, [Limited]. 
WRAP 


Figure No. 1 
The pattern, which 


No. 9847 and 
osts 25 cents, is 
in 10 sizes for 
idies from 28 to 
iG) inches, bust 

isure 


\ mong the love- 


things that are 
re ornamental 
in useful) as far 
is warmth is con- 
are W raps 
f lace net or some 
beautiful tissue, 
one of the prett est 
results achieved 


rned 


here abown 


Pliage 
Surah 

lace 
olor, 


ire 


| brown 
i Spanish 
net in / 


( rarnit 


eige 


ng Spanish ice 


{the same hue as 
the net. The back 
vrtion, which is 
the iv part made 
f the Surah, is 


iped like a V, 
e point coming 
-t below the 
iist-line, The 
les of the wrap 
curved hand 

ly and gath 
d to stand full 
id high upon the 
houlders. They 
ill easily over the 
irms after th 
of dolman 
and in the 
joining 
the k 
reinserted plaited 
rills of that 
re tapered off 
rettily toward the 
and 
over the 
ilmos 

Che 
wrap is somewhat 
mger in front 

in at the back, 
ind its lower edge 

trimmed with a 
plaited frill of lace 
headed by a full 
jabot of lace. A 
full ruche of lace 
covers the stand- 
ing collar, and is 
continued down 
the overlapping 


manper 
leeves 
‘ams 

em to bac 


lace, 


wer edge 


ntinued 
vulders 
» the bust 


le of the closing to the top of the garniture upor 


Entered according to A 
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ral i Ladies’ wrap f 


by THE 


No. 1 LADIES 


No 


BUTTERICK PURI 


Congress, at Washington 


er 


ISHING 


1.—Lapres’ WRaA! 


wit 


a be 


mn 


»xtends around the hat and is arr 


Limited), in the Office 


ne soft and full effect 


For lace nets of 
ill varieties, 
for beaded and 
brocaded = grena 
dines and all kinds 
of pretty tissues 
the wrap 
one of the most 


ftvlish modes of 


also 


will b 


ires lace will 
aesir 
ture 


, 


ext 
the most 
ie yarn 


iffy 


chenille 
ringes will also 
be selected, with 
handsome but less 


y results Of 

( rst all tex 

f vou for 

hor raps are 
i s it 

he 1« ind 

Tres y wraps 

i ite! OS8- 

‘ Ww 4 

Last s 3 this 

Way \ wrap for 
is purpose wa 
made of dark bl 


adress goods with 
passeme ilervé for 
the back and 


shoulders A frill 
of blue 


hordered the low 


wool Te 


ind tormed 


eage 
i handsome ruche 


about the neck 


A superb effect is 


produced 
the cent 
overlaid with steel 


when 


. 1 
r-DACK 18 


or jet pass mente 


and the remain 

eut from. sati 
Rh rdqames r 
Surah in steel or 


black, with at 
about the « 


corresponding 


with the passe 
menterte decora 
tion 


The hat is a 
very stylish shape 
in faney 
The rolling brim 
is covered with a 
full facing of 
Surah, the 
garniture Is a gar- 


land 


straw. 


and 
f law . 
ol blossoms 


ind foliage that 
inged higMin front 


f the Lforerian 
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9829 9829 
t t View. Back View. Front View Back View. 
CHILD'S COSTUME CHILD'S COSTUME 
J No, 9829 Phis pattern is in 6 sizes for children No. 9876.—This pattern i 1 5 sizes for children 


22 inches wide, « 





aa ela hadi an 





——— 





Stide- Front View. 





| 
| sats 


from | to 6 years of age. To make the costume for 
a child of 4 years, will require 38 yards of material a single materi: 
r 1% yard 36 inches wide, or 14 quire 14 yard of plain material and 34 yards of | 
yard ih inches wide, each with 4 yard of Silesia 36 
inches wide for the waist. Price of pauern, 20 cents, 


from 2 to 6 years of age ind may be developed it 


ul. Fora child of 4 years, it will re- 


striped goods 22 inches wide, or ¢ yard of plain and 
34 yards of striped 36 inches wide. Price, 20 cents 





9866 

LADIES’ PLASTRON 

No. 9866.—This dainty 
accessory is here made 
of Brussels net and orna- 
mented with Escurial 
lace edging and jet pen- 
dunts. Jetted nets, fancy 
guuzes, embroidered mulls 
or crépes muy be chosen 
for such articles. The pat- 
tern is in one size, and, for 
a plastron like it, calls for 
¢ yard of goods either 
20 or 27 inches wide, 
Price of pattern, 10 cents, 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 

No. 9831.—This cos- 
tume is here made of fig- 
ured foulard, with velvet, 
lace and ribbon for garni- 
ture. The pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 





Side-Back View. 


. . > P ° . ‘ 90%; : s q nents 
46 inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, it needs 12§ yaras 22 inches wide. Price, 35 cents. 











NUMA, Mig 


9862 

MISSES’ PLAIN WAITST. 

No. 9862.—The tasteful- 
ly devised putter i here por- 
trayed is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of 
we. To make the garment 
for a miss of 13 years, will 
require 2§ yards of material 
22 inches wide. If goods 
18 inches wide be selected 


then 1k yard will suffice. 9856 
Price of pattern, 15 cente : 
Side- Back Vieu 
LADIES' WALKING SKIRT. 
No, 9856.—This pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. To make the 
yarment for a lady of medium size, will require 9 yards of plain goods and 2} yards of figured materia! 
2? inches wide, or 5 yards of the one and 14 yard of the other 48 inchea wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents 


LADIES' DRESSING-SACK 

No. 9842.—This pattern is ‘ 
izes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
yust measure. For a lady of medium 
ize, it requires 34 yards of material 
22 inches wide, or 14 yard 48 inches 
wide. Pnee of pattern, 25 cents. 


Front View. “MISSES’ COSTUME. Back View. 


No. 9840.—This costume is here developed in dark gray suiting, with narrow braid and silk pom- | 
pous for decoration. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. For a miss of 13 |} 


fl years, it needs 9§ yards of material 22 inches wide, or 4§ yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


weak | 











| 
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CHILD'S DRESS 

No. 9827.—This pattern 
is in 6 sizes for children 
from 1 to 6 years of age, 
For a child of 4 years, it 
needs 1i yard of goods 36 
inches wide, with } yard of 
embroidered webbing 20in- 
ches wide, Price, 15 cents. 


Front View. 
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Figure No. 2.—CHILD'S DRESS. 
Figure No 2.—This illustrates Child's 
dress No, 9859, which ia pictured in plain 
material, with braid for decoration, elsewhere 
on this page, Plaid gingham was employed 
for the development iu this instance, th 
same fabric being used for trimming. The 
pattern is in 6 sizes for children from 
1 to 6 ye irs of age, and costs 15 cents. 
To make the dress for a child of 
4 years, will require 3 yards of ma- 
terial 22 inches wide, or 14 yard 36 in- 
ches wide, or 18 yard 48 inches wid 


LADIES’ COAT. 

No. 9846.—Plain cloth was selected 
for the development of this coat, with 
velvet for the collars, laps and facings, 
ete. The pattern is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. To make the garment fora 
lady of medium size, will require 48 
yards of material 22 inches wide, or 
1§ vard 54 inches wide, each with 
§ yard of contrasting goods 22 in- 
ches wide for the collars, laps, fac- 
ings, etc. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


tt? The Publishers of the 
HOME MAGAZINE 


will supply any of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on 





CHILD'S DRESS 
No. 9859 rhis pattern 
for childret 


s n t 

from 1 to 6 years of age 

lo ma the garment for 
a cl lof 4 yeurs, will re 

quir ; irds of goods 
12 inches wide, or 14 


y 36 inches wide, or 
1g yard 48 inches wide 
I 


1 


‘rice of pattern, 15 cents 





9846 
Back View 
receipt of price. 
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For Sale by Druggists & Grocers. 
THE CENUINE 
BROWN’S 


ESSENCE OF 


JAMAICA GINGER 


The GREAT STIMULANT WITHOUT REACTION 


CRAMPS, COLICS, 
DYSPEPSIA, 
INDICESTION, 
And All Other STOMACH DISORDERS, 


IN USE for upwards of HALF A CENTURY. 
Price, 50 Cts. a Bottle. 


If yo ot obtain the enuine, One Dozen 
Bottl« “al be pr - id toar address 
in the Unite ee States, on ae ot 
" aeons nace ‘ 











ADDRESS PLAINLY 


Frederick , 


FIFTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 




















2 HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


jy IMP + sheng ey BEER. Package, 25 
cts. ikes 5gallone of adelicious, sparkling 
and t. . esome beverage. Sold byall drug 


sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


( HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philada., Pa 
TYPE, CHROMO CARDS, Scrap 
Pictures, etc Send for price lists 
RES: & CO., 2106 Orkney Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Lapirs can do their stampin 
OB HOEMING r Me vaneclb pene g Hid 
rqed for stamping, Out 


onsis sts OF BS GoOop patterns 


r embroidery and painting 
Ret of 26 Initials, 2 inches 
high; Book of Patterns, Powder, 


Pad, and- coled: tells how to stamp I’Lusu 
FeLr, a ! the Kensington, Ribbon, Plash and 
other stiteh ‘how todo Kensington and Lustre 
Painting, & 4 Prick BY MAIL, $1.00. Illustrated 
Price List, raex. W.P. PRAY, Box 3280, New York City 














Wrinkles. Moles. Pimples. 


and Superfiluous Hair Remove . 
fied.—The Hair and Brows C -- 
Fiesh increased or Reduced - ment «a 
Bpecialty.Every Toilet Requisite ting cir 
culars, testimonials, 4c. (sent sealed in plat envelope). 

X, CiTve 


Mare. E. Velaro, 212 Lexinatox AYE. 


>= NEW BOOKS, SPECIAL OFFER, 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY anp THe Covors 
or Fi reaches the Stitches, how to work 
each flower and Prorer CoLors to use Bx 
Color Card, with 108 samples of silk 
| show rs for above book, lic. Ken- 
| Sinaton and I ustre Painting, 4 (omrciers 
tor, 2c, B of Cross 

\* Sete. h Pate rne for Canvas and Linen Em 


ac 
> Twelve » Alphabets and over 100 other 
i) 
= 
<1 









CR. AZY! nde Doe, NEW BOOK OF 





, LEGANT KNITTING Instructions for Mit 

u AX 15 cts 12 NEW CANVAS 

rn a TIDY I ATT RNS, 2% How to Crochet, 
Maa mid Gieal e designa, 15 cts 


w o k. Elegant designa and explicit direc 
rd work, 25e. BOOK of 17 DESIGNS 
Fancy Work = BOOK of 








y 
instructions loing St that will mot 
rub, with | ‘ ts ot Sta ‘Out 50, Ent ro 
ery Mater A FREE SPECIAL OFFER Ali 
above, retail | $. for $1.10. Get four sets for 
$3.00, and s« vour own fr 


T. E. ss yon ere Lynn, Maes. 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS. 


Get Brainerd & Armstrong's Factory ends, called Waste 


Embroidery 1 ents will buy what would cost One 
Dollar in ske f good silk and beautiful colors 
assorted, in piece one to three yards long. With 
each package w sent designs for one hundred dif 
ferent stitches t Crazy” work, Send 40 cents in 
sfamps or post e to 

rHE | AINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Recipe and notes how to | 

harmlessly, effectually, and 

ne Sey cure obesity without 
tar et 


mi-starvation die ste 





E mr Mail, Oct. 24th, says: “Its effect is not merely 
to reduce the amount of fat, but by affecting the source 
of obesity to induce a radical cure of the disease Mr 
R. makes no charge whatever; any person, rich or poor, 
can obtain his work gratis, by sending 6c. to cover post- 


age to F. C. Rt _ LL, Esq., Woburn House, Store 
St., Bedford Sa., London, Eng.” 


yrues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
00! Club, and Parlor. Best out, Cata 
gue free. T.8, Dentson, Chicago, Il) 


J 7~ 7 al 
LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A Hila. 
tory of Their 1 ives and Deeds.” By 20 Eminent Lady 
Authors. TAT pag 82 Ae E ngraving s. Lady Agente easily 
earn $50 to #16 0 a nd for Circulars, ‘Terma, 
ete., toA. D. W OR’ r Hi Na’ r ‘ON vy 00, Hartford, < Comins 








sed AMIEL ’ BIBL E for $6.50 for 30 days 

LQ0 Has 2,0 avings, 1,600 pages, large print, 
clasps; eve feature Size 1944 x 124% x44 inches, 
Circulars Free iper. Bible iouen? Syracuse,N.Y 


BUILDING \ Send 10c, for 88-page. Ill. Cata 
COMSTOCK, 9 Astor Place, N. Y.y 


| 


:|STORY SERMONS. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


No. 1 
Sick and in Prison. Heavenly-Minded, 
No, 2, 
And I will Give you Kest.—The Life to Come, 
No 
On Our Side.—Abide in Me. 
No, 4 
Not Afraid to Die. The Two Houses. 


No 
Sister Marcia; 
Or, Where do the Birds Build and the Foxes Burrow ? 
No. ¢ 


Beautiful on the Mountains. 
No.’ 
Only an Outsider. 
No. & 
The Seen and the Unseen.Good Deeds. 
No. 9 
In the Hereafter 
No 
Sunday Religion.-.Our Heavenly Homes. 
Rich or Poor? 


Price, one cent each ; Five or more copies by mall, 


postage free, aL same rate 


I. N. GREGORY 


New Church Book-Room, Chestnut and Twenty- 
second Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


‘The Children's Friend is a Magazine that ought to 
find a — g piace in every household. The mental 
food distributed through its pages is such as ya we 


furnished by every parent to his child PRICE, $1.! 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 1020 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa 


OUR SAMPLE LOT OF 


2) PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS 20 


ON PARCHMENT PAPER, 


containing Bunches, Scallops, Vines for Braiding and 
Embroidery, Sprays for Hat Crowns, Thermometer and 
Clock, Slipper Patterns, Butterflies, Birds, Owls, latest 
Splasher, and sample sheet of Monograms, sent on receipt 
of 60¢., postpaid 
F. REICHARD, 

125 S. 18th St., Phila., Pa 

Designer and Manufacturer of Perforated Patterns, 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER 


_, ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS 


MADE, Samp 
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ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


FRONTISPIECE? A Midsummer Solitude. 


SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN (Illustrated ; ; P Harriette Woo 
SHAKING THE DREAMLAND TREE, .. . , Madge Carrol 
4 Broken Heart, pa 
LINES TO A FRIEND, com ee . . Jennie Wa 
AGLAE (Illustrated ), na ae ae Oe ee . ee Henry Star! 
THe Prarrir Lamp A OE ar ; Earnest 
PHROUGH A GLass DARKLY (Illustrated ; . Howard W. Stowe 
To Harry (I]lustrated), — Sat ae Tim 
A Dirricu.t ‘Trust, Chapters i, ii, iii . HS. Atwate 
PorPiEes, , ; ‘ : Va e Moore 
He MARTHAS AND MArys, ; Pipsey Pott 
EATING BEFORE SLEEPING, . . 
SLEEP, .. . ‘ Helen I l Upson 
JULY, es / Clare 
Facts AND Fanciers ABour GLOVES S 1 Brown 
SaAnDY’s DIAMOND, . ‘ : Luthor of * Rake’s Enemy’ 
Curious ANTIPATHIES IN ANIMALS, ( s 
Down BY THE RIVER or ; . § B. Long 
“ BeaT® MEMOR-, , - « Annie L. Muzzey 
How To Dress BEcOMINGLY . Ella Rodman Chur 
ReLiGgious READING 

The Prevalence of Evil, : ‘ : Auntie 

Riches Do Not Keep i Man Out of Heaven ; Swedenborg 

A Prayer For All Times ; , Bessie G. Hart 
Morners’ DEPARTMENT: 

The Power of Patience, . i ; T S.A 
Tue Home Circuit 

srains vs. Fingers, eta V aR. R 

The Story of a Black Silk Dress,. . J ; p } I en 

Uncle “Grumbler” and His Family, Nev f 

A Mother’s Prayers, . . Lillian Grey 
EVENINGS WITH THE PoETs 

Work in Heaven, . I I i ( tian Union 

Last Night, ; ; a 5 “ae 

“It Might Have Been , Katie M. Luel 

. os . G e Weather 


Slumber Song, 
HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT 

Some Hints on Preserving, . . oe — M. W. Earl 
HomME DECORATION AND Fancy NEEDLEWORK (lIlustrated 

On Making Home Beautiful, 

Needlework, 

Spider Lace, 

Art at Home, 
FasSHION DEPARTMENT 

Fashion Notes, 
NEw PuBLICATIONS, . 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT : 


Index to Advertisements, 
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140 


14 
$40 


14] 
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USED FOR @®5 YEARS 
AND STILL LEADS. 
















RIDGE’S FOOD for INFANTS and IN\ — 
is wit t doubt the very best of the many 












































now parket. It is NOT A MEDICIN} but 
=e ! IK po Ry - ee ty ( : ED MORE CHILOREN HAVE BEEN } 
ak at nd irritable stomach, and ‘ eclally 5s UCCESSFULLY REARED BY | 


I 
ud ted for the INFANT and GROWING CHILD 
I es of CHOLERA INFANTUM, DYSEN 


anya & FOOD 



















{RON DIARRHEA and CHOLERA It! WAN BY ALL OTHER rooos COMBINED 

i It has received the most unm ee te nee — - 
t ul f physicians, matrons. and mothers « 
uracter and responsibility in this and 
rt tries INVALIDS, nursing mot! " 
an uffering from INDIGESTION will find 
on trial t ut RIDGE'S Foon is all they can desire 






i druggists. Woolrich & Co. on label 
A valuable pamphlet of “Healthful Hints,” free 
tamp: address Woolrich & Co., Palmer. Mas 

















HOME MAGAZINE 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVE) SPECIES OF ITCHING, Scaly, Pimply 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseuses 
of the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, 
from infancy t# old age, are positively cured by 
the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CuTicurA ReSOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the 
cause, 

Curicura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Scalp,heals Ulcers and Sores,and restores the Hair 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is 


ADVERTISER. 


JAMES PYLE'S 


PE, 
rat BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING4» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 


Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Shoe Dealers everywhere recom 
economical than other 


indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hu 
mors, Skin Blemishes, Chap ped and Oily Skin 
Sold everywhere. Price: Curicura, 50c.; Soar 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1 Prepared by the Porrger 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass 
&a@~ Send for “‘ How wc ure Skin Diseases."’ 


RAVEN 2 =e. 


SHOE 


Is absolutely the best. Softens 
tains oi, gives matwrad finish, 
makes shoes wear longer. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


leather, con- 
actually : &, .. i more 
AY aressings. Ta ake po ot 


hs 
MFRs., NEW YORK, 


A. J. REACH & CO., 
Manufacturers of LAWN TENNIS 


Our Quaker City Tennis Racket, the latest and best made 
largest playing surface. Stringing uneguale. d. Fine Rackets, our 
own make, from $1.50 to $5.50 each. A full line of 


TENNIS SETS AND TENNIS SUPPLIES. 
23 S. 8th St., iene Pa 


A.J.REACH Co 


ee 


++ 


Sssessssess: 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 
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VELVETEEN! _ ! 





VELVETEEN! —_—-VEL ! 
The Famous ENGLISH CUSTARD POWDER— —Popular the World over 
for producing RICHEST CUSTARD Without Eggs. 
AND TROUBLE. 
Sold in Boxes at 18 cents, 
Inventors & Manufacturers, ALFRED BIRD & SONS, Birmingham, England. 
: will Mail Free o ot of ddr ss, ‘‘ Pastry and Sweets >a little work containing 
Baie y dl : Practical Hints. and Original Retipes rt Tasty Dibes oe Bm og om 


7 -V ————— ! 
HALF THE COST 4 CHOICE—DELICIOUS 
A CREAT LUXURY. 
So/d in Boxes at 36 Cents, suf- 
sufficient for 3 Pints. ficient for 7 Pints. 
PASTRY &: EVANS& SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa., Sole Agents for the U.S. A., 
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Sermons and Doctrinal lectures, 


By REV. CHAUNCEY GILES. 


DOCTRINAL LECTURES. 
1. Who Was Jesus Christ? 
How Does the Lord Save Men? 
The Sufferings and Death of Jesus Christ. 
The Saving Efficacy of the Lord's Blood. 
The Punishment of Sin 
The Forgiveness of Sin 
Purification from Sin Illustrated by the Refining of 
Gold and Silver 
8. The New and Old Atonement 
9, Union with the Lord: Its Nature, Means, and Blessed- 
ness | 





ero 


Neo 


10. The Spiritual Wants of the Age. { 
ll. The True Idea of God | 
12. The True Idea of Man | 


13. The Spiritual World 

14. The World of Spirits, or Intermediate State. 

15. The World of Spirits the Place of Man's Final Judg- 
ment. 

16. The World of Spirits as a Place (or State) of Instruc- 
tion and Preparation for Heaven. 

7. Hell: Its Origin and Nature 

18. The Sufferings of the Wicked. | 

19. The Sufferings . the Wicked. Are they Eternal? 

20. Heaven: Whatitis. Where and How Formed. 

21. The Ha etiam of Heaven 

22. Heavenly Happiness: Endless and Ever Increasing. | 


SERMONS. 

The Light of the World 

2. The Ele ments of a Heavenly Character 

Love: The Light and Joy of Life 

Onyx Stones; or, The Be ok of Life 

The Widow's Pot of Oil. 

6. The Coming of the New Age 

7. Rest for the Weary and Heavy Laden 

8 The Ministry of Fear 

9, What is Evangelical Religion 

10 The Conquest over Evil by Little and Little 

11. Modern Unbelief: Its Cause, Nature, and Kemedy. 

12. The Resurrection of the Lord 

13. The Laws of Ascent from a Natural to a Heavenly Life 

l4. Unity Among Brethren: Its Origin, Means, and 

Effects. 

15 The Doctrines of the New Church the Measure of a 
Man. 

16. The Death of the Body a Ministry of Life to the Sou! 

17. The Divine Providence in Nationa) Affairs. 

18. Efficacious Prayer: The Conditions on which it is 
Answered. 

19. The Nature and Use of Prayer 

20. Love to the Lord: What it is and how Manifested 

21. The Church of the Future 

22. The Law of Heavenly Reward 


. 











23. Man's Immeasurable Capacity to Love, to Know, and 


to Enjoy 
24. The Incarnation ; Its Ne essity, Nature, and Effects 


ON PRAYER. 
Hypocritical and Vain Prayer 
2. Conditions and Nature of Genuine Prayer. 
rhe Proper Object of Worship 
Hallowing the Lord's Name 
The Lord's Kingdom: What it is; How to Pray for it. 
Doing the Lord's Will in the Eart! n Heaven 
Daily Bread: What it is; How to y for it. 
The Forgiveness of Si: 
Temptation 
Deliverance from Evil: What it is, and how effected 
ll, The Lord's Kingdom, Power, and Glory | 
12. Summary View of the Lord’s Prayer. 
ON LOVE AND LIGHT. | 
The Origin and Nature of Truth | 
The Origin and Nature of Love 
Truth and Light of Heaven. | 
The Nature and Office of the Holy Spirit 
The Divine Humanity of Jehovah the Central Truth | 
of Christianity | 
The Resurrection of the Lord the Crowning Work of 
Redemption. 
rhe above discourses by Mr. Giles are neatly print a| 


as 
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on fine paper, and contain from 16 to 24 pages. When | 


c 


nde red singly the price is 2 cents each; 6 copies, 10 
nts: 15 copies, 20 cents, mailed to any address. 


I. N. GREGORY, 


} 
| 
Cor, Chostaut and Twenty-second Sts., Philada., Pa. 
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SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
AMONG THE TOMBS. 

E enter upon a most extensive field of 
interest in the consideration of the various 
expressions of mankind—in the different 

ages of its existence and among its different races 
and creeds—in reference to those who have de- 
parted the present life. At first a few simple, 
rugged stone or earth works arrest our attention, 
the outward and tangible manifestations of a lov- 
ing solicitude peculiar to our species. Beside 
them we tarry only to indulge in a few idle specu- 
ations, or to gather the moral significaitce of the 
fact that while the name, fame, and possessions of 
iving men should have been obliterated, the few 


handfuls of dust which cover or surround them in | 


VoL. LuI.—27. 








1885. No. 7. 





AT THEBES. 





THE KINGS 





TOMBS OF 
death have escaped the changes and chances of 
time. Structures manifold in design and more 
finished or complex are next observed, reflecting 
stages of more or less intellectual development or 
religious enlightenment. Finally, enthusiasm 
kindles as the point is reached where the great 
theme of mortality in all its aspects is found to 
have awakened not only the best and tenderest 
feelings of the heart, but the finest and noblest 
efforts of the mind. We are soon lost in the vast 
and still growing accumulations of mortuary, 
music, poetry, and eloquence, as well as of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, which crowd the 
world’s treasury of literature and of art. 

One who should make a tour over our earth, aa 
a vast burial-ground, would find in the country 
of Egypt a place of pre-eminent and unique 
interest in his line of observation. And arriving 
ourselves in this land, whose power and splendor 
is forever entombed, we may as well join the 
specialist, borrowing from his note or sketch book 
what we may concerning the rites, investitures, 
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honors, and memorials of its long-departed gener- 
ations. 

Concerning the rites, we cannot do better than 
to sit down with him under a palm-tree or in the 
shadow of old Gizeh and study Herodotus or 
Diodorus Siculus. According to these writers, 
death haying invaded an ancient Egyptian house- 
hold, the first step to be taken by the family 
bereaved was to make strong public demonstra- 
tion of the grief thus occasioned—an act which, 
possibly having had its beginning in uncontrolled 
personal feeling, grew at length into an estab- 
lished social usage. At once both men and 
women abandoned the dwelling, and with bodies 
undressed to the waist, disordered hair, and mud- 
besmeared faces, passed up and down the general 
streets of the town, proclaiming the calamity 
which bad befallen them as they smote upon 
their breasts and uttered loud and bitter cries. 
This emotional display past, the corpse of the 
deceased next received attention. If, complying 
with the most ordinary requirements of our 
modern civilization, the expense of sepulture is 
justly deemed oppressive, what must it have been 
with the superadded charges of the Tarichente— 
or embalmer—a matter ranging from four hundred 
dollars to two thousand dollars of our national 
currency? But when it is remembered that cer- 
tain desirable conditions of the spirit were in- 
volved in the careful preservation of the corporeal 
part, this costly superfluity rises in our thought 
to the dignity of a necessary and pious care. 

The body was hence removed to the embalmer, 
who kept on hand specimens of the various styles 
of embalment, graded, as we have seen, in costli- 
ness and corresponding completeness. A choice 
of these having been taken, the remains were left 
to his manipulation for the required period, that 
of two or three of our calendar months. During 
this interval, except in the case of a royal decease, 
the ordinary affairs of family and business life 
were pursued. 

After evacuating the body of its interior parts, 
it was immersed for seventy days in a solution 
whose properties effected the hardening and 
preservation of the flesh. This done, it was 
charged with aromatic substances, as gums and 
spices, and anointed with fragrant oils. Em- 
balment or mummification being perfected, it 
remained to be swathed or bandaged. This was 
so skillfully accomplished that the whole surface 
of the body was hermetically sealed from both 
light and air. Not unfrequently many hundreds 
of yards of linen were expended upon a single 
subject. As many as three or four thicknesses of 
the fabric were laid, between which were placed 
inscriptions upon papyrus touching the memory 
of the dead or relating to the theory of the state 
into which he had entered. Here also were 
deposited jewels and sundry small possessions of 








the deceased and the never-to-be-omitted images 
of the chief deities of the nation, Isis and Osiris 
Here the distinctive work of the embalmer ended 
It now devolved upon the friends to provide th 
case and sarcophagus. The case, whether of wood 
or other material, being made expressly for, was a 
perfect configuration of, its occupant. It was 
elaborately painted or heavily gilded, and instances 
were common in which bands of solid gold were 
placed upon the fingers and toes or even encased 
the limbs and arms; gems, chains, and other 
costly ornaments were likewise distributed over 
the entire figure. Another and sometimes a 
third case followed the first, over the face of which 
a mask with eyes of glass was placed, and the 
object inclosed in a sarcophagus of carved wood 
or of granite or alabaster, equally finely finished. 

The dead, it might be hoped, was at last ready 
to be laid at rest. But not yet. There now event- 
uated another scene in this tedious drama of Egyp- 
tian sepulture. This was nothing less than a for- 
mal trial of the deceased, the issue of which de- 
termined whether or not he might receive burial. 
It would appear that on the day fixed for the 
funeral, the friends and acquaintances accompany 
ing it, the corpse was carried and laid before a 
bench of twelve officials, who sat in an open porch, 
called the porch or place of judgment. Accusa- 
tions against the deceased might now and here be 
brought, and, if attested by oath, receive legal 
consideration. Creditors might present unpaid 
claims, which, unless adjusted by executors or 
heirs-at-law, the delinquent was deprived of his 
grave. Incase, from any cause, of denial of burial, 
no obsequies transpired, and the body was con- 
veyed to its former abode, while the friends made 
eflurts to falsify or settle complaints, such efforts 
not seldom resulting in a reversal of the decision 
which detained the dead man above ground. No 
charges having been brought, or, being brought, 
having failed of judicial approbation, the presid- 
ing functionary now handed a small wand to 
some one of the near relatives, who, taking it, 
approached the remains and touched them with 
the rod, the act signifying “He is approved.” 
Either himself or another of the family next pro 
ceeded to pronounce a most extravagant eulogy 
upon his gifts and virtue, to which the assembly, 
with what enthusiasm they might, gave audible 
affirmation. The gods were then besought in be- 
half of the soul and the corpse was placed in a 
special vehicle for conveyance to the hypogeum, 
or family tomb. Usually wagons followed con- 
taining goods of various kinds—furniture, tools, 
weapons, etc.—to be interred with the dead. A 
priest was in attendance, who with one hand 
waved a smoking censer and with the other poured 
libations upon the ground. The mourners ran 
irregularly along, now before and now beside the 
funeral-carriage, making the scene hideous an: 





SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


horriSle to the last degree with sounds and ges- 
tures of distress. Floral decorations were a feature 
of these ancient funerals, and in tombs at least 
three thousand years old mummies have been dis- 
covered crowned with garlands. Blossoms of the 
Jotus and other plants and blooms of extinct spe- 
cies, together with fruits in a comparatively perfect | 
condition, taken from these abodes of the dead, 
have wafted down to us the beauty and fragrance 
of long-past ages. Religious rites terminated on 
the day of interment, but ceremonies of a devo- | 
tional and honorary character were continued for a 
long period. Thus were myriads of one race | 
gathered to the bosom of our common mother. 
It is computed that no less than four hundred 
million of human bodies underwent embalment, 
thousands of which, as relics of remote antiquity, 
have been scattered throughout both hemispheres. 
Nor was the practice of embalment confined to 
the human species. Beasts, birds, fishes, and rep- | 
tiles were not only mummified, but entombed, | 


many of them being held in veneration. 
Libyan Hills are special places of burial for the | 


sacred apes; in Lower Egypt are the celebrated 
Tombs of the Sacred Bulls, who, when dying, 
were inclosed, standing, in immense granite sar- 
cophagi and interred with pompous ceremonies. 
The crocodile also received funereal honors. 

To the mind of the Egyptian, such was the 
prospect of the great change which we call death, as 
would cause him even more solicitude concerning 
his surroundings after than before the event. Be- 
lieving the departed to be interested in, and, in 
some mysterious way, dependent upon, everything 
pertaining to his former life, his survivors, there- 


fore, placed about him or painted and carved upon | 


the walls of his tomb almost every object or event 
of the ante-mortem existence. By this fortunate 
circumstance we are furnished with much of our 
knowledge of the early Egyptian civilization. In 
these sepulchral chambers the hand of art has left 
a complete panorama of domestic and social life. 
Here, also, are close details of the operations of 
agriculture, of trade, of science, and of war, and 
the ceremonies of religion. 
even embraces these sombre abodes. 


In the, 


| kings. 


The sphere of humor | 
Here we | spoken is that called the Valley of the Queens. 
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come upon a painting in which the mighty “ en- 
gine of ridicule” hurls its missiles against some 
military personage or enterprise. Again, we no- 
tice a musical burlesque, in which figure a lion 
and an ass performing a vocal duet and both 
playing upon stringed instruments. E!sewhere 
there is much, evidently in the line of wit, which 
is as yet impossible of interpretation. 

The whole valley of the Nile, wherever ex- 
plored, seems literally a valley of tombs. Pyramids 
and excavations, by their number and location, 
indicate the size and situation of cities otherwise 
almost as wholly buried in the silence of dead 
history as beneath the drifting sands of the ancient 
desert. We have space only to speak of some of 
the most remarkable of these. 

The royal tombs of Egypt surpassed all others 
in magnificence. Upon the accession of a new 
sovereign to the throne, his future burial-place 
was selected, and until death closed his reign both 
labor and cost were expended upon it almost with- 


out limitation. A most wonderful group of these 
imperial burial-places is that of the Theban 
This royal necropolis, Bab-el-Melook, is 
a deep, narrow, and most gloomy valley, the lime- 
stone hills inclosing which are everywhere pene- 
trated with the rock-hewn mausoleums of Egypt’s 
ancient monarchs. That of Ramesis I was no less 


‘than three hundred and twenty feet in length, and 


in ite finished state must have been palatial in ap- 
pearance. One of its large number of richly 
sculptured and beautifully painted apartments 
had a concave ceiling colored the blue of the fir- 
mament and studded with stars set in astronomi- 
cal order. In the great central saloon, thirty-seven 
by twenty-seven feet in dimensions, was the sar- 
cophagus of the monarch, of white alabaster, out of 
which, however, his mummified Majesty escaped 
—we know not when, whither, or by whose assist- 
ance. By many it is believed that the great Ra- 
mesion of Thebes, standing near the southeastern 
extremity of the Valley of the Royal Sepulchres, 
was itself the residence of the dead rather than of 
the living monarch who built it. A place of inter- 
ment contiguous to that of which we have just 
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Their tombs, although separated from those of 
their royal consorts, were not less extensive and 
beautiful. 

Other large sections of the Libyan Hills are sup- 
posed to have constituted the great popular ceme- 


The owners of the ecattered wealth, projectors of 
the unrecorded enterprises, heroes of the un- 
written battles, singers of the forgotten songs, 
masters of the lost arts which belonged to that era 
| of civilization, the focus and centre of which was 


tery of ancient Thebes. “For the space of five! that Queen City of the ages and of the world—the 


miles, and to the height of from three hundred to 
four hundred feet,” says Sir G. Wilkinson, “the 
face of these hills has been pierced with rectangu- 
lar openings from which passages lead into the 
heart of the rock, sometimes horizontally and 
sometimes with an inclination, and with inter- 


| hundred gated, so majestic even in her humilia- 
tion !—gazing across the river of Egypt from this 
their vast burial-field, we behold in the stately 
| ruins of Luxor and Karnac their “ footsteps on the 
sands of time.” These bear witness to their colos- 
sal greatness of ambition and purpose—their gi 


posed staircases and landings. These terminate | gantic wealth of energy and of resources. 
in chambers succeeded by other passagesand other| About thirty miles below Thebes, and perhaps 
chambers, or are interrupted by pits from twenty |a mile distant from the east bank of the Nile, 


2 
| 
/ 
; 


| gor tie, 





THE PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH FROM THE EAST BANK OF THE NILE 


to forty-five feet in depth, communicating by aper- | stood ancient Hermopolis, now desolate and oblit- 
tures in their bottoms and sides with chambers | erated. But lo! in the heart of the hills hard by 
and pits still beyond. Their length varies. The} is the indestructible last abode of the inhabitants 
whole extent of one tomb is three hundred and | thereof—that city of perpetual leisure and of 
twenty feet in a straight line and eight hundred | peace, the inevitable counterpart of the noisy, 
and sixty reckoning in the cross passages and re-| busy city of the living. Surely, though “life is 
turns, and its area is an acre and a quarter.” | short, art is long,” for art in these grottoes of 
Some of the tombs have open vestibules adorned | Beni-Hassan has not only immortalized Hermopo- 
with sculptures ; others open from the face of the | lis, but much of Egypt as well during this early 
hill, having nothing upon their fagades to hint at | dynasty. One tomb of this collection merits no- 
the magnificence within. “The most brilliant | tice—that of a military chieftain. The spacious 
assemblage of the dead in Europe,” wrote one of | vestibule is sustained by pillars twenty-four feet 
the beautiful silent city of Santa Croce. But who/in height. Beyond is a chamber thirty feet 
shall tell us of this doubtless equally brilliant | square, with vaulted ceiling resting upon richly 
congregation of the dead of a sister continent? | sculptured columns. The walls are adorned with 
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SHORES OF THE 


paintings and phonetics in gorgeous hues, the 


former portraying what the latter relate concern- 
ing the exploits of this brilliant son of Mars. 

But it is quite time we had arrived at that re- 
markable point where may be viewed monuments 
of the two extremes of ancient and modern enter- 
prise. Here we find other and much more strik- 
ing works of the sepulchral order than even the 
of the upper country 


Cairo 


sculptured rock tombs 
\ bout 
renowned Pyramids of Gizeh; 
ther to the southward, for several miles extends a 
lesser similar structures, known as the 
Dashour. 


five miles from rise the world- 


from thence, far- 


line of 
Pyramids of Abousier, Sakkara, and 
We are in the “ land of the pyramid,” which is, in 
fact, the signification of the word Memphis; and 
indeed, with very slight exception, this style of 
tomb architecture prevails exclusively in Lower 
Egypt. These erections seem to have been de- 
signed solely for royal occupancy. 
hill of the largest of these, is full of excavations 
which were set apart for the ruling castes, as 
priests and warriors; but none but the royal 
found in the stately 


As to the builders of 


Gizeh, the 


shield and escutcheon is 
chambers of the pyramid. 
these immense structures, we must content our- 
selves with what seems most probable; for true it 
is to-day as when spoken so Jong ago by the quaint 
Sir Thomas—that “oblivion sitteth upon them; 
and history only mumbleth an answer to the trav- 
eler as he paceth amazedly through these deserts 
and asketh of her who builded them.” 

The Gizeh Pyramids are nine in number. The 
Great Pyramid occupies a space of fourteen acres, 
rises to the height of four hundred and fifty feet, 
and is computed to contain no less than five mil- 
lion tons of hewn stone. The inner structure of 
this stupendous pile is not, as yet, nor ever likely 
to be, fully known. An opening from the northern 
face, forty-five feet from the ground, conducts, by 
1 gradual desvent, to the great central space, 
thirty-five feet long, seventeen feet broad, and 
eighteen feet high. It is faced with finely cut 
granite and contains the open—and doubtless, at 
some unknown date, isolated—sarcophagus of the 
entombed monarch. This is known as the King’s 
Chamber. Another, called the Queen’s Chamber, 
much nearer the base, but almost directly in 
An Italian explorer 


line below this apartment. 
estimates that within this vast interior is space 
for three thousand similar rooms. One of the 
great difficulties attending its investigation is that 
the passages connecting one apartment with 
another have been closed with such consummate 
skill as to baffle the most patient and scrutinizing 
search. Three small pyramids are neer this, one 
of which is thought to have been the tomb of the 
daughter of Cheops, to whom is accorded the 
building of the great structure which bears his 


name, 


The second pyramid stands west of the | 


MEDITERRANEAN. 399 
firat, distant the breadth of the latter, and differs 


but slightly in magnitude. The third, or red 
pyramid, so named from the red granite of which 
it is in part composed, rises still westward of the 
two mentioned a distance equal to the breadth of 
the second. Three smaller pyramids complete 
the group, one of which was, without doubt, the 
The excavated tombs of Gizeh 


walls 


tomb of a queen. 
reflect from their carved and 
as clearly the manners and customs of Egypt 


illuminated 


under the Memphian monarchy as do those of the 
Theban necropolis those of a later age. 

Ten miles away, to the southward of the great 
cemetery mount of Gizeh, is an extensive place 
of interment which belonged to ancient Memphis, 
and is known as the Plain and Pyramids of Sak- 
kara. Burial-places of every sort are here. Some 
are simply pits of great length and sixty feet in 
depth, where the lower classes deposited their 
cheaply embalmed dead. Many of the tombs 
are elegantly finished in the beautiful white and 
The 
pyramids, eleven in number, are only second in 
size to those of Gizeh, but the style of masonry 
after which they were built differs much, and the 
chronology of their erection is probably far re 


varied alabaster of quarries in the regton. 


| moved from that of those dateless creations. 


Three miles farther away rise the Pyramids of 
Dashour, and nine miles distant from these we 
hear of those of Lisht, Meidoun, and IJlahoun, 
which possibly the enthusiastic friend with whom 
we set out will persevere in visiting, and whatever 
of interest he may find in them we shall leave 
him to report to the reader. 

The usual impressions felt when standing in 
the presence of the dead gather forve as we gaze 
over this vast Golgotha. One thought which per- 
haps predominates at such a place as this has 
been finely expressed by one who stood, as he 
gave it utterance, in the stately halls of England’s 
illustrious departed. We can but repeat it in his 
own words as we retrace our wanderings over the 
death-plain of Sakkara, treading at every step 
upon fragments of sarcophagi or the bones of the 
unknown dead: 

“What is this vast assemblage of sepulchres 
but a treasury of humiliation, a huge pile of reite- 
rated homilies on the emptiness of renown and 
the certainty of oblivion. It is indeed the em- 
pire of death, where he sits mocking at the relics 
of human glory and spreading dust and forgetful- 
ness on the monuments of princes. How idle a 
boast, after all, is the immortality of aname. The 
idol of to day pushes the hero of yesterday, and 
will in time be supplanted by his successor of 
to-morrow. Thus man passes away—his name 
perishes from record and recollection, his history 
is as a tale that is told, and his very monument 
becomes a ruin.” 

HARRIETTE Woop. 





| 
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SHAKING THE DREAMLAND TREE. 





TGLEN OSRIE, being an observant young 
fellow, couldn’t help contrasting the various 
homes he passed on his way to and from work 

and noticing the difference in their occupants. Con- 
sequently, when in early spring he changed off to 
another shop and discovered a short cut through 
North Court, his keen, gray eyes selected the one 
window and the one door which was neither murky 
nor besmirched with finger-marks. 

There the glass was always clear enough for 
him to note the delicate white pencilings on a 
new-life geranium and the pink and snow tipped 
buds of the oxalis blooming in amber-lipped shells 
on either side of it. 

With that look which “spying all seems naught 
to spy,” he saw, too, a rarely pretty girl, with eyes 
like cave-locked pools. A young thing she was, 
too, with hair matching her eyes, lips of her “ own 
geraniums red,” and cheeks pale and cool as wave- 
rocked lilies on a moonlit night. 

He saw, besider, the dusky arm of a sewing- 
machine moving swiftly under her control, and no 
matter how early he was, she was at work before 
him, always as neat as the window or the door. 

Occasionally, between the sewing-machine’s busy 
arm and the green leaves, there shown a cherubic 
face whose large eyes of heaven’s own azure returned 
his earnest gaze with an expression as grave and 
thoughtful as his own. 

Manly delicacy forbade the unrestricted use of 
his fine eyes when the crystal-clear glass revealed 
the girl’s sweet face and drooping head, but when 
the little boy shone there, like some starry vision, 
Atglen Osrie’s admiration was open and unfeigned, 
Still, when he had passed, a shadow came and 
moved after him. This child, with his pale-gold 
rings of hair and angel face, was oh! so like the 
infant brother they had one day laid away under 
winter’s gleaming ermine. 

By and by, when whispers of reddening roses 
and all the sweet-breathed blossom-host floated 
through the court, Atglen Osrie would find the 
window open, the pot-plants and the shell-cradled 
plants on the sill, the boy close beside them, and 
the girl, always busy, farther back. 

As for our young journeyman, he looked so 
handsome and so neat in the suit as brown as his 
hair, carried his dinner parcel with such a princely 
air, and smiled se sunnily, that little Edwey 
Newbre, timid to a fault with strangers, laid aside 
his reserve and, as he expressed it, “ laughed back 
at the gentleman.” 

One warm evening this same gentleman, finding 
his home—bright and cozy though it was—duller 
than usual, concluded he’d walk through North 
Court. He might, perhaps, catch more than a 
glimpee of the beautiful girl and the child so like 
“ the little boy that died.” 


North Court wore a blurred look under the flare 
of its grimy gas-lamp and the feeble glimmer of a 
half-veiled moon, the while men and women 
laughed and talked shrilly and children ran riot 
through their noisy games. 

But for a soft lullaby song floating through the 
open casement, one small dwelling was wrapped in 
silence and shadow, and this was the home at 
whose window or door he had hoped to see two 
fair faces—a girl’s, framed in ebon hair, and a 
child’s, ringed with palest gold. 

Norrie Newbre sat in the early summer dark 
rocking her crippled brother and singing, in a 
sweet under-key, words and rhymes of her own 
quaint weaving, unconscious of the close proximity 
of an interested and interesting stranger. 

“Sing me about Prince Palelove and my little 
ponies,” pleaded Edwey’s plaintive voice. 

Norrie’s pretty cheeks turned as red as her own 
geranium on the window-ledge. Little did baby 
Edwey, little did any one, dream how suddenly 
the spark of a splendid hope she had cherished 
died out under a breath, a mere rumor, repeated 
in her presence that very day. 

Said a neighbor who had run in to borrow “a 
pinch of pepper:” ‘ They say your landlord, 
Con Bellessert, is to be married next month.” 

“You don’t tell me!” squealed old Mrs, Fretz, 
who rented Newbre’s third-story room, 

“ Who to?” 

“ Adolphina Buttercombe,’ 
tale bearer. “ I’ve know’d it ever so long.” 

Only a few words, from a well-known gossip 
too, yet they carried their weight of conviction to 
Norrie Newbre’s heart. After their father’s 
death, Conaroe Belleasert had proved so true and 
noble a friend, his pale, refined face had been a 
sort of inspiration to this pretty, but very poor 
young girl. She did not fall in love, neverthe 
leas, in all innocence and earnestness, she went to 
work shaking the “ Dreamland tree,’ and down 
dropped a dream so pleasant, she sang a song over 
and over again, wherein Prince Palelove and 
certain ponies figured, to Edwey’s unbounded 
delight and satisfaction. Her castle-in-air with 
its turrets, painted ceilings, gold-embroidered 
arras, portcullis and all, had vanished like some 
iridescent bubble. She could no longer weave 
her improvised rhymes, Prince Palelove was no 
more. Edwey was thoughtful a moment or two 
after receiving this, to him, startling intelli- 


replied this ready 


gence. 

“ Won't I get my ponies then ?” he inquired. 

Norrie replied that maybe he would get one, so, 
settling down upon that, he asked sleepily for 
what he called “ Christ’s cradle-song,” murmur 
ing, “Sing that till you make up something 
else.” 

So Norrie Newbre sang : 


* Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber,” 





SHAKING THE 
a cradle hymn which, we trust, will never grow 
old until “ Time shal] be no more.” 

It was this ’Glen Osrie heard as he passed 
unobserved under cover of the summer dark. 

Returning that way, he found the white door 
closed, the plants removed, the seal brown hol- 
land shade down, and heard only the sewing- 
machine’s noisy hum. 

Edwey lay sleeping in the room above, and 
Norrie Newbre, as she was wont, made up every 
moment of the time given to her precious brother 
before slumber closed his gold- fringed eyelids. 

The following day, passing, as usual, on his 
way home, ’Glen Osrie saw the child in his little 
chair outside the door, which opened directly 
into the living-room. To his amazement and dis- 
tress, he discovered him to be suffering from an 
infirmity which rendered him acripple. Paus- 
ing, with: “Can I 
mother, my dear child ?” 

‘‘Mother’s dead,” promptly replied the little 


he accosted him see your 


fellow, “and you can’t see my sister, ’cause she 
don’t receive gentlemen visitors.” 

It was amusing to hear the piping voice, and 
bserve the small red lips laboring over a sentence 
he had evidently been trained to repeat. 
almost any other circumstances Atglen Osrie would 
have had his laugh out and allowed himself to be 
put off; not so now however. 


Under 


“Your sister can hear you from where you sit. 
ell her I once had a brother afflicted as you are. 
He died; but if I had known what I now know his 
life might have been spared and his health 
restored.” 

The sewing-machine’s noisy clatter had ceased 
He knew he had the audience of the delicate, sea- 
shell pink ears he so much admired in their 
ambush of ebon hair, and went on to say, speaking 
rapidly, “I am certain there is hope and help for 
you, and I must see some one who has you in 
charge and tell them so.” 

Entreated by proxy, Norrie came forward, a 
lovely rose-color blooming out on her usually pale 
face. She stood in the doorway, and remained 
standing during the conversation which ensued, 
her beautiful eyes bright with hope for her pre- 
cious boy, the only one treasure left her in the 
wide, wide world. 

No need to tell 
the same way and stood in the door listening to 


how many times she came i: 


Glen Osrie’s pleadings and arguing the question 
18 to whether she would or would not allow her 
brother to be treated at the hospital. 

At what sacrifice she little guessed, ’Glen volun- 
teered to stop for Edwey on his way to work and 
bring him back at noon. Still, for reasons too 
weighty and too various to make a note of here 
Norrie Newbre hesitated until Mrs. Fretz ap- 
peared to settle a certain question, and conclude 
the whole business by a single master-stroke. 


DREAMLAND 


TREE. 
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“Yes, that’s where my Marcella is. Why, sir, 
my girl ’s under treatment there, and next to her 
—indicating Norrie—“ that boy thinks the 
world of my Marce. She’s well enough to take 
care of him ’tween whiles, and two happier kids 


here” 


you'll never need to see.” 

Perched on ’Glen Oarie’s shoulder, and accom- 
panied by Mrs. l’retz and Norrie, Edwey’s was a 
triumphal march to the hospital the first day. 
The second morning Mrs. I retz only trudged by 
their side. The third morning the pair started 
out alone, Edwey shouting back, as he patted 
Oarie’s shapely shoulder, that he had one pony 
anyway. 

3y this time this same Atglen Osrie had given 
the dreamland tree a vigorous shake. In the 
pleasant dream he brought down he saw his com- 
plaining old housekeeper free to “ gang her ane 
gait,” and Norrie and Edwey installed in the 
cozy cottage, with its vine-draped porch and win- 
dows. 

This “simple home and small,” lonely since the 
dear mother had left it for the “ many mansions,” 
was one of a row. He owned every board and 
beam in it,and had a snug little sum besides. 

He dreamed, too, how the roses would not only 
bloom outside, but would redden inside on those 
pallid cheeks of Miss Newbre’s if she would con- 
rent to reign there as his wife, queen of the home- 
realm. At all hazards, he resolved to ask her be- 
fore the birds flew southward. 

Ask her he did, and one golden day in Novem- 
ber there was a quiet wedding at the parsonage 
close by. To-day a superb color tinges Norrie 
Osrie’s cheeks, while Edwey, who insists upon it 
that he is an Osrie, too, races hither and yon, as 
happy as the hours are long. 

Their cottage home is more like some gigantic 
houquet than anything else. Look where you 
will, from its cunning peaked roof to the gate- 
latch, you’ll see these stray sweepings from the 
floor of Paradise— 


Hyacinths with ivory tips, 


And h 


lets, with i 


dim, fragrant 


led vi lips. 


Roses, red, white, pink, golden, awing their per- 
fumed cenvers, or scatter their petals like shredded 
cloudlets, in graceful abondonment and in every 
conceivable direction, and are doing their best to 
festoon every available inch of space. 

Conaroe Bellessert, paler than ever since his 
mistaken marriage, passing one day and finding 
Norrie at the vine-clad gate, stopped long enough 
to that 
house with its wee garden was one of the prettiest 


to congratulate her and say the small 
pictures framed in summer sunshine’s gold he had 
ever beheld. 

The new life geranium blooms royally in the mid- 
dle of the diminutive central bed, while the amber- 
| lipped shells, with their dripping leaves and blos- 
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soms, depend from the porch’s carved eaves with a 
crimson bird in a gilded cage to keep them com- 
pany. 

As for ’Glen, Edwey declares he’s “real” and 
“no make-believe, like Prince Palelove.” 

“ What shall we call him?” he demanded one 
evening. 

“Prince Sunnysmile,” answered Norrie, and 
Edwey, clapping his hands, shouted, “ Nanamusly 
greed |” 

Norrie often thinks these “splendid happen- 
ings” are too good to be true, and counts her pos- 
sessions and her blessings over and over again to 
make sure she is not, as of old, only “shaking the 
dreamland tree.” MapGE CARROL. 


“ 


A BROKEN HEART. 

CORRESPONDENT thus writes: “ Nearly 
A twenty years ago I owned a pair of beautiful 
canaries—the male being a very fine fellow, 

with a rich, musical note. Having furnished them 
with the outside rough form of a nest in straw, 
leaving them to complete its comforts with bits of 
soft wool, down, and small feathers, they were 
shortly in the happy possession of four eggs. In 
due course four young ones presented themselves, 


to the evident delight of the parents, who fed | 
them from daylight to dark, their favorite food | 


being the yelk of hard-boiled eggs. Time brought 
round the period when, instead of raw, naked, 
helpless creatures always “ asking for more,” four 
full-fledged young birds frigked about the cage like 
so many pretty, yellow balls of fine, soft wool. They 
grew to be very fine birds; and first one friend 
and then another coveted them, until all had gone 
but one little youngling, which remained as the 
only solace of the parents, This last of the family 
was the delight of their hearts; they fondled it 
and played with it as we have seen an affectionate 
mother do with her child, and seemed to exert 
themselves to amuse it in every way their fancy 
prompted. 

“Probably a happier little family never existed. 
But, alas! the spoiler came. Another friend 
coveted the last of the little flock, and it was taken 
away. And from that moment the joyous song of 
the male bird gave place to a painfully feeble little 
chirp. He sat on the perch, with a drooping, 
heart-broken, spiritless aspect; his wings hung 
down, as if all power and vitality had left him, 
and within twenty-four hours from the time of 
his bereavement he fell dead from the perch. The 
affectionate creature had evidently died of grief 
for the loss of his ‘one ewe lamb.’ The cage 
was given away with the remaining bird, and 
no inducement could tempt me again to run the 
risk of perhaps unconsciously being the cause of 
so much unhappiness and misery.” 


LINES TO A FRIEND. 


| = 
O-NIGHT I sit alone, 
And golden memories like a flood 
Come rushing o’er me. The past, 


The bright, the happy past, in one vast 
Panorama passes before me. 


E’en as I saw them last, I see them now— 
The dear, familiar faces of the friends 

Who on the voyage of life, with noble aims 
And aspirations high, set sail with me. 

A few short years, adown the stream of Time, 
Our tiny barks together glided; 

With many a pleasant word and song 

Of gladness we cheered each other on, 

And garlands wove to deck each other's 
Browa, nor dreamed of separation. 


But broader grew the stream, higher the wave, 
And rushing in between bore us apart, 
Each on a separate mission; some : 
To contend with adverse winds and tides, 
Others so gently, smoothly onward seem to glide, 
That scarce a ripple the calm surface 
Of the stream disturbs. And yet we know not- 
Each heart some sorrow hath and pain and bitter- 
ness, 

And ’tis best so, for otherwise the present 
We might deem our all, 

And God and Heaven forget. 


If it be mine to sit with nerveless hands, 

And eager, wistful eyes, watching afar 

The world’s great conflict, longing so earnestly PS 
Yet scarcely daring to pray for strength 

To gird me for the fiercest of the fight, 

’Tis well. His will be done. And if, 

As has been sung, in His surpassing love 

To those who stand and wait, He counts 


It service, I only ask for yrace 
To patient be. 


But then, of all the loved of yore, 

Dearest and best, thou art supremely blest ! 
Beside thee walks the chosen of thy heart, 
Noble and true. The crown of motherhood 
Is resting on thy brow. The laurel wreath 
Of fame is naught compared with this, 

For fame can never satisfy a woman’s heart, 
Nor all the praise and adulation of an empty world 
One-half so sweet a consolation yields 

As when the lips of fond affection breathe 
The sacred words—wife, mother. 


I give thee joy! is 
I bless thee in my inmost heart! ' tl 
And only pray that, though ties stronger, fi 
Dearer, find thee, hopes nearer, sweeter, ' 
Cluster round thy heart, thou wilt p 
Reserve some little spot therein y 
Sacred to memories of thy old, true friend. 
JENNIE WAYNE. ‘ 
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AGLAE., 


ADAME LA MARQUISE has awakened 
Wa from ber luxurious slumbers, and pretty 
* Agleé, lightly tripping along the corridor 
through lines of powdered lackeys, bears to her 
lady’s bedside her cup of morning chocolate. 


Sweet Rose of Bergundy ! thy gentle loveliness 


is but little in keeping with the haughty grandeur 
that surrounds thee on every side. Transplanted 
from the free mountain heights or lovely valleys 
! thy native province into the perfumed atmoe- 
phere of a great lady’s court, do you st#ll retain in 
sour heart the love of your mountain home? 

In the midst, though not of this brilliant life, 
\glaé lives in a world of her own, little suspected 





we 


AR. 10) 


by those who hear the light laugh and pleasant 
greeting glide so easily from her lips; nor has 
this world of Paris, into which she has been 
drawn, dimmed+her purity, although conferring 
upon her provincialism an innocent coquetry. 
Privileged characters as we are, we will creep 
into her confidence and search among her hidden 


treasures of mind and heart. [Busy as a bee and 


bright as a butterfly, she hovers over my Lady 
with her delicate touch and undisgnised admira- 
tion. “ Ah! Madame, est tr2s-belle, ah ! c'est ; 
her clasped hands expressing her 
unfeigned flattery. ‘“ Madame” is pleased, and 
tapping ‘ {glaé” 
jeweled fan, grants her a half holiday. 


c'est e! 
on the cheek with her 


la petite 


Swiftly as a bird does pretty Aglaé don her 
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best attire, and lightly tripping through the gay | of the great gulf of Paris, and she would soo: 
and crowded streets is quite unmindful of the | return to her native hills enriched by her hones 
looks of unconcealed admiration that greet ber | earnings and the generosity of her titled mistres 

from every side. Down into the Latin Quartier, | How she would draw in great breaths of the fres! 
that refuge of seedy students and their equally | mountain air as she slowly rolled along in th: 
shabby friends, on she goes, and finally stopping | courier patache, which ran daily to Vezelay, it 

in front of one of the dingy maisons meubleés, or | dismal creaking unheeded, its rough jolting dis 
small hotels, rings a little bell, which is answered | regarded, in the eager glance and glad beating 0! 
by the concierge, the rosy, jolly Francaise greeting | her heart. Over the swelling hills and down 
“ Mamseelle” in her loved Burgundian tongue. | through the verdant valleys would she go, silentl) 
With a pleasant word and a gay smile she flits welcoming each peasant as a newly found friend 
past him up the dark staircase, the only bright! and through her overflowing happiness inclined 
spot in the picture; still upward she mounts until, to embrace the meek-eyed oxen, with their sleek 
rosy and panting, she taps at a door on the third brown skins, their broad sides rubbing agains: 
étage. | each other as they strained through the rich eart! 

Here lives her friend Louise, a pretty, brown- | of the freshly turned fields. 

eyed little creature, plying her dexterous fingers} Ah! she would be welcome; and the old mother 
from dawn until night, and receiving in return|in her funny Burgundian head-dress would 
from two to three francs a day. She is a little| spread a royal banquet of honey and salad and 
artificial flower-maker, and the beautiful tints of | grapes, with white bread and red wine; and Bap 
the tulips and roses that are picked up by her as | tiste—ah! Baptiste—imagination stops short and 
shreds and laid down as charming flowers consti-| can no more. There will be a wedding soon, and 


tute the only ray of sunshine in her daily life,| such a wedding! ‘The Parisian trunk will be 


except, indeed, a box of mignonette, a few scarlet | opened and its treasures disclosed, the pretty caps 
geraniums, and a canary bird singing in their| and aprons, the endless ribbons and little frills 
midst. To-day, however, she is to have a holiday | but, above all, that wonderful white silk dress « 
with her friend Aglaé, and her fiancé, the grain- | chic, that she and Louise had bought together in 
seller’s son in the next building, will be her| the Bon Marche. Baptiste will hardly dare touch: 
escort, in his holiday suit and pansy in his button- | her in her virgin loveliness. 
hole. | Ah! it will be a brave wedding procession, and 
They will go perhaps to Versailles, for it is the it will be preceded by the village band of music. 
Sunday that the wonderful fountains play, and | And they will dance under the shade of the beau 
will amuse themselves in the gay and airy man-/|tiful walnut and chestnut trees, she in the new 
ner indigenous to the French pleasure-seeker. | silk dress, and Baptiste in a bright blue coat, 
They will take dinner, possibly, in the Rue de| his trousers shading to orange, and the waistcoat 


Rivoli, and they will have—what? “ Burgundian 
oysters,” fat, juicy snails, brought from the dearly 
loved province, and fed upon the leaves of the 
Burgundian vine, that also furnishes the ruby 
wine which is their accompaniment. Let our 
readers rest assured that they are a delicacy—to 
those who like them; and our friends will chat 
and laugh, and pass the compliments of the day 
with their neighbors, until the golden sun is 
merged in the brilliant light of evening Paris, 
almost putting to shame with its splendor the soft, 
pale radiance of the full moon, They will pass 
along the Boulevards, idly gazing at the bright 
shop windows, ever gay and insouciant, with no | 
thought in the mind of Louise of the dingy back | 





a very rainbow of hues; and the young girls wil! 
view his brave attire and stalwart frame and envy 
her, the happiest of the happy. And the gener- 
ous cask of red Burgundian wine, with many 
dainties for the guests, will close the rear of the 
bridal train. 

It will not be long now ere Aglaé returns to al! 
this happiness, so she sings and smiles the live 
long day, and tends Madame la Marquise with 
careful assiduity until that happy time shal! 
come. Henry Stark. 


CHEERFULNESS.—How to be cheerful—that is 
how to be fairly content in existing circumstances- 


room and her ill-paid labor, and no longing for | is the problem which each one must solve for him 
fair Burgundy in the heart of Agla¢, and they will| self. It may seem a hard task ; and certainly n 
both return to their separate labors with but a/ mere act of volition and no direct effort can accom 
cheerful remembrance of a pleasure enjoyed, and | plish it. We cannot change our low spirits int 
without one sigh that it could not last longer. higher or our mournful feelings into cheery one 

But not for this did Aglaé leave her dearly | by simply determining to do so; but we can app! 
loved village of Vezelay, nestled under the hill ‘our force to bear upon the conditions on whic 
and in the shadow of its great cathedral. No, Bap- they rest, we can put to flight many causes « 
tiste is poor, and she cannot go to him without a} dejection and nourish many germs of serenity an 
dot ; 80, love-sustained she plunges into the vortex comfort. 








THE PRAIRIE 


THE PRAIRIE LAMP. 


T is going to be a fearful night, little mother; 
be eure your lamp burns bright, and who 
knows the good that may come of it?” said 

voung Dr. Kingsley, as he came into the house 
with a huge armful of wood one bitter cold De- 
cember night. 

“Yes, my son,” answered the good mother, “and 
we will keep the fire burning brightly, too, for, 
some way, I feel sure we will have need of it 
before morning. It may be only an ‘old woman’s 
whim’—I hope it is—but all day I have been 
oppressed with the thought of some one’s trouble, 
and I believe we shall have wanderers here to- 
night. Pray God, Frank, if any are in danger 
near us our lamp may guide them safely here. | 
could not rest if it were not burning steadily, as it 
has burned every night since that weary time five 
years ago, when it showed you the way home 
through the storm and darkness. What a 
night that wast” And Mrs. Kingsley shuddered 
is she recalled the long hours in which she had 
waited for her son’s return from a sick visit, while 
the storm raged in awful power without. She 
remembered how he came at last, just as the clock 
truck four, and as she clung to him in her thank- 
ful joy, he had kissed her and said, “ It was your 
light in the window, my mother, that guided and 
saved me. Let us keep it there always, as our 
thank-offering, and who knows how many it may 
help as it has helped me to-night.” So it had 
burned ever since then, “as steady as a light- 
house lamp,” the villagers said, and many, indeed, 
had had reason to bless its kindly beams. 

The house stood alone on the wide Kansas 
prairie. ‘Two miles southward was a little settle- 
ment, but for miles to the east, north, and weat 
the prairie stretched away in unbroken wildness, 
waiting for the tide of immigration to turn that 
way and make the wilderness to blossom in fruit- 
ful homes. A queer place for a doctor to settle, 
lo you say? So it was, but when, six years before, 
the Doctor and his mother were left alone together, 
it had seemed best to both that they should leave 
the scenes which death had made so sad to them. 
f ortune—or was it a higher power ?—had directed 
them to the little prairie village of Lura, and 
there they had taken a claim two miles up the 
valley and made the home in which we find 

A pleasant home it was to both mother 
ind son. He was her hope and comfort, and as 
he watched the look of robust health growing in 

is face day by day, she could not wish to go 

ack to the Eastern city from which they had 
me, though who shal! say how often her thought 
irned longingly to the precious gravee left there 
inder the drooping elms, or tell of the comfort it 
would have given her to sit once more amid the 
ut her dead were God’s, she 


river 


hem. 


peaceful shadows ? 
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while there was 
She felt ahe could 


could do no more for them, 
much for her to do for Frank. 
live gladly for him anywhere. And oh! how ten- 
derly he requited her love and care. To him, 
“mother” was yet the embodiment of all womanly 
grace and beauty, and he was hardly conscious of 
any wish for woman’s love and companionship 
other than she gave him, though at times he was 
vaguely haunted by dreams of that “ fair and 
inexpressive she” who might sometime come t 
make the rhythm of his life song full and com- 
plete, as only a wife could do. That was to be the 
gift of the future when he had proved his knight- 
hood ; “ mother” was all he asked for now. Then 
he had the sick in the village to look after, the 
fertile acres to till and plant, and for rest and 
recreation his books and his pen ; and many were 
roused to nobler life by the articles sent out from 
his quiet home. He could not feel that he had 
“buried himself” by coming West, as some of his 
gay Eastern chums said, for he had found that 
for him life had its deep uses right where he was, 
and was content to stay and work on, faithfully 
doing what each day brought for him to do, and 
leaving all the rest with the God his mother had 
early taught him to love and trust. A fine speci 
men of sturdy young manhood he looked as he 
straightened himself up after putting down his 
armful of wood, and waited to say, in his tender 
way, ‘ Don’t be afraid, little mother! If any one 
needs our care to-night, I think they will find us, 
for your lamp shines so far and wide. I have 
only a few more chores to do, then we will have a 
cozy evening despite the storm.” 

And they did have their cozy evening. He 
read to her from her favorite magazine, while 
without the storm went on in increasing fury. 
The wind—the wild western wind—lashed itself 
about the house as if enraged by the sight of the 
warmth and brightness it could not touch, and the 
snow fell thick and fast. Afterward it seemed so 
strange to Frank that he should have spent the 
evening so quietly, just like any other evening, 
when what was coming was so near, and life and 
thought were never to be quite the same to him 
again. But is it not everso? And well is it for 
us that itis. We sit calmly enjoying the evening 
hour, all unknowing, while just before us wait joys 
or sorrows that shall brighten or darken all our 
after life. 

“Mamma! O mamma! 
Will we never have a fire any more ?” 

It was a child’s pitiful ery, hardly heard above 
the sound of the storm beating so mercileasly 
down upon the lone “Ship of the Plains,” which 
struggled bravely on its way that wild night in 
December which Frank and Mrs. Kingsley are 
spending so cozily. The mother heard not the 
cry, she was so benumbed with the cold, but the 


I am eo cold and tired! 
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elder daughter, gentle Mary Jerome, heard it all, 
and drawing her little sister nearer to her, she 
answered, soothingly: 

“Poor little Ruthie! I know you are cold, but 
be brave a little longer; it must be papa will see 
a light soon.’ And she folded her cloak closer 
around the shivering child, trying to help her 
forget her discomfort, though her own heart was 
aching with fear and anxiety for the frail mother 
whose powers of endurance seemed almost ex 
hausted. Still holding Ruthie in her lap, she 
leaned over and tried to rouse her, but only a fee- 
ble moan answered her. She felt that, unless they 
could soon find shelter and warmth, it must be too 
late to save her mother, and with the awful agony 
of the thought wringing her heart, she put Ruthie 
down and went once more to the front of the 
wagon where her father sat trying to guide the 
brave horses to some goal where his loved ones 
would be safe. “O papa! is there any hope, any 
light anywhere?” 

Strong man though he was, a minister of God, 
and used to bearing sorrows calmly, Mr. Jerome 
could hardly control himself to answer the de- 
spairing cry which told all the sad story of suffer- 
ing and woe, and when the answer came it would 
seem that earthly hope was gone. 

‘*Yes, my daughter, there is always hope while 
God reigns, and light for us all above.” 

“Oh! but, papa, is there no light here—no sign 
of a house where we can stop? We are so cold, 
and mamma—” She faltered and could not go on. 

“T know, I know, Mary! pray God we may find 
one soon. I will doall I can. The storm is not 
quite so bad now Then, as the wagon made a 
sudden turn—‘'Oh! look, look, Mary, isn’t that a 
light yonder. Oh! surely it is!” And standing 
up and leaning far out of the wagon, the excited 
man senta loud “ halloa”’ echoing over the plains. 
Again and again he called, meantime urging on 
the tired horses, that seemed to have caught some- 
thing of the excitement of the moment and started 
up with renewed energy in the direction of the 
light, which now gleamed steadily before them, 
though still some distance away. It seemed long 
to the eager father and daughter, yet it was but a 
little time ere an answering “ halloa” came back 
to them, and before they had gone much farther 
they caught the sound of a horse’s swift hoof-beats 
coming nearer each moment. Soon some one gal- 
loped up to the wagon-side, and a strong, cheery 


voice called out: 

“Come right this way, my friend; follow me, 
and I will soon have you all right.” 

Almost overcome with the joy of their sudden 
delivery, Mary went back and tried once more to 
rouse her mother. 

“Mother! mother! wakeup. Weshall have a 
fire soon,” she called, while she gently rubbed and 
shook her. 


Mrs. Jerome stirred feebly, and murmured on! 
the one word, “home,” but it gave Mary hop 
and she waited patiently, with Ruthie tightly 
hugged in her arms, seeing through the openin, 
in the canvas the light ahead growing brighte: 
and brighter, until at last they drove into it 
broad beams and stopped by a house whose doo: 
was quickly thrown open, and Mrs. Kingsley 
came out to help the travelers in, Frank, kep: 
awake by the storm, had gone out just in time to 
hear Mr. Jerome’s call borne faintly from the dis 
tance, and, waiting only to answer it, he had sa 
died his fleet pony and gone to the rescue, while 
his mother got everything in readiness at home 
Now, as the wagon stopped, he came quickly to its 
side, and taking Ruthie from her sister’s arms 
gave her to his mother; then he lifted Mra. J« 


rome in his strong young arms and bore her in 
seeing with quick, professional eye that she most 
needed hia care, and leaving the rest to his 
mother. 

The long hours of the night wore on, and all 
were made comfortable excepting Mrs. Jerome. 
With mingled hopes and fears they watched and 
worked over her until, just as the morning sun 
looked out in the clear sky, with the storm al! 
past, Dr. Frank, who had been bending over her 
noting every change, lifted his head with a fer- 
vent, “ Thank God ! she is going to live.” 

But there were many anxious days for them all 
before she could leave her bed, and both father 
and daughter felt that they could not be too grate- 
ful to the kind Power which had brought them to 
the home of a physician whose ekill and devotion 
had saved the life so dear to them. And how they 
appreciated the gracious hospitality which made 
them so welcome they could not feel they were 
among strangers. 

It was in those days of watching by the sick- 
bed that Mary told the story of their journey from 
the time, three months before, when they had left 
the East, down to that night when the prairie 
lamp had saved them from death and despair. 
They had started for Lura and ought to have 
reached there before the cold weather set in, but 
accidents and hinderances unforeseen had made the 
journey a very slow and tedious one. They saw 
the coming of the storm that night, but failing to 
find a stopping-place they were obliged to press 
on, hoping to reach the village before it struck 
them. They did not know of the terrible fury and 
awiftness with which the Western storms gather, 
and almost before they could realize their peril 
it was upon them. Then they lost their way, and 
but for Mra. Kingsley’s light they must have spent 
the whole night in their wagon, and what would 
have been the story of the morning? Her cheeks 
grew pale at the thought, and the eyes she lifted 
to the face of the young doctor were tearful with 

| gratitude. 
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The winter sped by while they waited, and in 
the early springtime Mr, Jerome took his family 
1o the new home in the village parsonage, stand- 
ing just in the shadow of the humble church he 
was to serve. There Sunday after Sunday “the 
common people heard him gladly,’ as in his earn- 
est, loving way he told of the true life of honesty 
and manhood, and besought all to enter upon it. 
Dr, Kingsley and his mother were nearly always 
there to hear the story of peace and love, but if 
there were times when the sweet face of the 
daughter stirred the young man’s heart deeper 
than any words from the father’s lips, who can 
blame him? Who can wonder, either, that while 
his mother rested and visited with Mrs. Jerome 
or listened to Ruthie’s child-wise sayings, through 
the quiet evening hours he and Mary took long 
walka through the beautiful fields and by the 
singing river? 
But why try to tell the story of that summer? 
the beautiful story of love, as it comes to true- 
hearted man and woman—forever old, forever 
new? It grew with the flowers and the bird-songe, 
with the radiant sunsets and the etilly moonlight, 
and, “ when the time was rife,’ they stood together 
under the drooping elms by the riverside and he 
eaid, in his simple, manly way: “I love you, 
Mary. Will you be my wife, my mother’s daugh- 
ter?” She answered only, “ Yes, Frank,” but 
all her soul was in her eyes as she looked at him 
and felt his firat holy kiss of love upon her lips. 
There, too, they were married one October night. 
It was a fancy of theirs that the ceremony which 
told the world that they were one should be per- 
formed there, with only the light of the lamp 
which had guided them to each other shining 
upon them from the house-windows close by. It 
Mr. Jerome's own voice which faltered 
through the marriage service and broke into tears 
as he finished, and only the two mothers and 
Ruthie were there to see what each felt to be too 
sacred for other eyes. Frank clasped his bride to 
his heart, saying, “ Thank God more than ever 
for my mother’s lamp!’ while the parents told, 
with kisses and congratulations, of the joy each 
felt in the new tie, and Ruthie, used to having a 
share in whatever was Mary’e, gravely wondered 
if she “ would look so pretty when she got bigger 
and married Dr. Frank?’ The laugh which 
followed this wise wonder drove all tears away, 
id it was a very happy little party which walked 
up to the house henceforth to be Mary’s home. 
\s they reached the door Frank turned, and, 
drawing both mother and wife into his arms, said, 
tremulously: “ My two good angels! Heaven help 
So they entered upon 


was 


me to be worthy of you!” 
ie life each would help the other to live more 
worthily, and to-day the Kansas sun looks down 
n no happier home than theirs. The lamp still 
hines in its place nightly, and a wee little boy, 
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whom everybody loves, is just beginning to tease 
for its story and to wonder why “danma is so 
tareful of it,” while “ papa” and “mamma” like 
to sit so near it every night. 

EARNEST 


‘ THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY.” 


ND God said, ‘ Let there be light,’ and then 
there was light,” and this inexhaustible 
fountain of His goodness thus called into 

existence still showers its beautifying influence 
upon the universe, and its golden rills trickle 
down through the atmosphere of our earth as the 
rain filters through the soil beneath, gladdening 
all and bestowing upon everything created a new 
impetus of life and energy. 

A long distance back in the infancy of the hu- 
man race, Light and Darkness stood embodied as 
corresponding types of goodness and evil, and 
therefore it is not astonishing to find the histories 
of semi-civilized and savage nations teeming with 
accounts of superstitions connected with these two 
principles. Have we, who pride ourselves upon 
our intellects, our wonderful inventions, and the 
astonishing discoveries resulting therefrom, en- 
tirely cast off this ragged old mantle of tradition ? 
Who among us will not confess to himself how 
much more dreadful everything appears to the 
mind in the darkness and quiet of the midnight 
hour, how each small worriment of the day as- 
sumes gigantic proportions, and mocking ghosts 
of long-forgotten days come, like Macbeth, to 
murder sleep; when the morning glance in the 
mirror reflects back a white, worn face, which is 
| greeted with a faint contempt, that so much effect 

should have emanated from one petty cause, now 
that the light has come. Does it not seem as 
though the spirit of Evil had run riot, keeping a 
Walpurgis feast in the “ wee sma’ hours” of the 


| 


morning ? 

This skeptical age, with its daring intelligence, 
has climbed to the heavens and searched among 
its secrets, until it has forced from Nature’s keep- 
ing much of her guarded knowledge, and where a 
century or so ago Galileo was obliged to bury his 
cherished books to save them from destruction, 
and suffered imprisonment and torture for the im 
putation of sorcery cast upon him by the leading 
minds which sat in high places, now each com- 
mon-school child knows that the sun is not being 
devoured by a dragon when it is wholly or even 
partially obscured, or that the moon has fallen 
into great sickness and pain when, without a cloud 
to dim the clear expanse of horizon, her rays 
grow pale and gradually die away. 

The following pen-picture of DuHalle, in his 
General History of China, contrasted with our illus- 
tration, will probably show most clearly this won- 
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derful change, and therefore will be interesting to 
read in this particular aspect. 

The account states that from the very moment 
the inhabitants perceive the sun or moon begin to 
be darkened, they fall on their knees and beat the 
ground with their foreheads; at the same time is 


heard a dreadful rattling ot drums and kettle 
drums throughout Pekin, according to the persua 
sion the Chinese formerly held that by this noise 
they assisted the sun or moon and prevented the 
Celestial Dragon from absorbing such useful plan- 
ets. Nor do the superstitions stop here, for the very 
word “eclipse” in its derivation from the Greek 





word “ Lkleipsis,” which signifies “ to fail or faint 
points to another strange idea of the ancient 
that Luna, the Moon, entering into the shadow 

the earth, grows sick and swoons as the eclips 
culminates, only recovering as she gradual! 
| passes from out the baleful influence; and man 
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CLIPSE. 


an old hag has shaken strong souls by the terro 
of her prophecies of luring the Queen of Nig! 
from her orbit, thereby causing her to exert 
baleful influence upon mankind. 

Even all-conquering Rome, the terror of tl 
earth, was in her turn subdued by these, to then 
unexplained phenomena, and with a beating « 
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brass pots and pans and lifting and waving of 
torches strove to regain for the dying moon new 
life and light. 


trates should choose a clear night, and by the 
light of the stars alone proceed to some elevated, 
open spot to there observe the heavens, and should 
a star fall, an eclipse occur, or other unusual 
movement take place among the celestial bodies, 
woe to the reigning prince, as it was taken for a 
sign that he had offended the gods, and was imme- 


diately deprived of his power; thus did Lysander | 


depose King Leonidas. 

Solar eclipses have always been supposed to 
prognosticate great disasters, and when total, in- 
dicate that the orb of day, in abhorrence of some 
terrible deed either already committed or about 
to be, turns away from the wicked world his bril- 
liant face in grief and shame. 


Thus Milton likens Lucifer, the proud and | 


fallen spirit, standing in his isolation in the midst 
of his happier and purer companions: 


‘As when the sun, new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal, misty air 
Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and, with fear of change, 
Perplexes monarchs; darkened, so yet shone 
Above them all, the Archangel,” 


The early Christians, in the face of the greatest | 


Stern Sparta promulgated a law | 
that every ninth year the Ephors or Chief Magis- | 
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dren drawn from the lower ranks of work-day life, 
there is no one of them, unless it is the infant in 
arms, who would not be able to laugh at these 
antiquated ideas of the wise men of past ages as 
| old wives’ fables. It is with a pleased wonder 
| that they see “through a glass darkly,” and they 
| will tell you, if you ask them why this shadowy 
twilight steals over the face of the earth at noon- 
| day, that it is the moon, of course, that slides in 
between the sun and the earth; or, if it be a lunar 
eclipse, that the shadow which the earth casts 
behind it occasions the obscuring of the beautiful 
| light. 

Thus science has turned dread into eager inves- 
tigation, and unfolded to us the wonderful endless 
scroll of the heavens written thickly over with 
God’s hieroglyphics, offering it to our perusal 
with an open hand. 

The subjoined, by the astronomer, Mr. Lowe, 
who was sent with a scientific expedition into the 
North of Spain in 1860, there to witness and report 
on a total eclipse of the sun, may prove of interest 

| to the readers of this article. 

Mr. Lowe writes: “ Before totality commenced 
| the colors in the sky and on the hills were mag- 

| nificent beyond all description. The clear sky in 
| the north assumed a deep indigo color, while in 
| the west the horizon was black as night. In the 
| east the clear sky was very pale blue, with orange- 
and-red-like sunrise. On the shadow creeping 


tragedy the world ever saw, speak of a darkness | across, the deep blue in the north changed like 
that was over all the world from the sixth to the | magic to pale, sunrise tints of orange and red, 
ninth hour: “ And the sun was darkened and the | while the sunrise appearance had changed to 


veil of the Temple was rent in the midst ;” and, | indigo. The darkness was great, the countenances 
incident with the crucifixion, Phlezon of Tralles | of men were of a vivid pink. The Spaniards laid 
mentions an eclipse in Bithynia with an earth- | down and their children screamed with fear, fowls 
quake. Chronological tables, however, at that | hastened to roost, ducks clustered together, pigeons 
time were very imperfect, and statements must be | | dashed against the houses, flowers closed, many 
accepted with a wide margin. | butterflies flew as if drunk and at last disappeared ; 
Amos, the prophet, speaks of the sun going | the air became very humid, 80 much so that the 
down at noon and the earth being darkened in | grass felt to one of the observers as if recently 
the clear day, and it is curious to mark how nearly rained upon.” Howarp W. Stowe. 
his account coincides with that of a total eclipse | 
visible at Jerusalem about noon on February 6th, | 
B. C. 784. GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE MIND.— 
[hus it is that from the Persian Fire-worshipers | Sir H. Hollend says: ‘“‘ Whatever theory we hold 
of the East to the Peruvian Sun-priests of the as to the functions of the brain or mind, it is cer- 
West, Light and its attendantspirit, Heat, haveever | tain that the powers of the brain are only grad- 
been bowed to under the guise of beneficent and | ually developed, and, if forced into premature 
powerful beings constantly at war with the oppos- | exercise, they are impaired by the effort.” This 
ing demons of Darkness and Evil, and embodied | | is a maxim indeed of great import, applying to the 
18 a duality of influence, present a hint toward | condition and culture of every faculty and function 
the solution of the enigma that overspreads and | of bedy or of mind, and singularly so tothe memory, 
enwraps human existence. Thus reads the ancient | which forms, in one sense, the foundation of intel- 
side of the medal; the reverse, stamped with the lectual life. A regulated exercise, short of inducing 
bright impress of the present century, turning to | fatigue, is improving to it, as indeed it is to all 
.ccount the imperfect plans of past age’ and mak- | faculties and functions; but we are bound to refrain 
ing them clear through patient investigation, | from goading it by constant and laborious efforts in 
gives as one phase of ita result the idea suggested | early life, and before the instrument is strengthened 
'y our illustration. In the little group of chil- | to its work, or it decays in our hands, 
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TO HARRY. 


ARRY, my little, blue-eyed boy, 
[ love to hear thee playing near ; 
There’s music in thy shouts of joy 
I'o a fond father’s ear. 


I love to see the lines of mirth 

Mantle thy cheek and forehead fair, 
As if all pleasures of the earth 

Had met to revel there. 


For gazing on thee, do I sigh 

That these most happy hours will flee, 
And thy full share of misery 

Must fall in life on thee. 


There is no lasting grief below, 
My Harry, that flows not from guilt; 
Thou canst not read my meaning now 
In after times thou wilt 


They’ll tell thee this terrestrial ball, 
To man for his enjoyment given, 
Is but a state of sinful thrall 
To keep the soul from Heaven. 


My boy, the verdure-crowned hills, 

The vale where flowers innumerous blow, 
The music of ten thousand rills 

Will tell thee ’tis not ao. 


God is no tyrant, who would spread 
Unnumbered dainties to the eyes, 
Yet teach the hungering child to dread 

That touching them he dies! 


No! all can do His creatures good 
He scatters round with hand profuse 
The only precept understood, 
“ Enjoy, but not abuse’ Wa Timrot 
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A DIFFICULT TRUST. 


. 5S. ATWATER 


CHAPTER I. 
ssed of 


energy, Elinor,” came in deep tones from a 


TOU were always poset immense 


atny | 


dusky corner of the por h apeck « 
Lone 


“Ve; 


indeed,” the voice went on, punctuating the sen 


red light and a clond of fragrant smoke 


disclosing from whence they issued. 
tence by sundry puffs of amoke, “1 was ever the 
one who firat cried enough either at books or play 
You put your whole heart and soul into every 
thing you undertook, from studying a lesson down 
to jumping a fence or manufacturing a mud pie.” 
A low laugh came from the person addressed. 
“ What 
Charles, did we not? But oh!” 
the full 


very long ago, and things have changed so much 


delightful times we used to have, 
and there was a 
sivh in aweet voice—“that seems #0 
since then.” As she spoke, the moon emerged from 
the mist of a lowering cloud and lighted up the 
face and figure of the speaker, who leaned back 
lazily in a steamer chair. The busy moonlight 
touched her white draperies and glorified them 
deepened the duskiness of her soft hair, and spirit- 
ualized the pale upturned face. 

“Sit quite still, Elinor,” spoke the manly tones 
once more, “ Were I an artist, | would take your 
portrait at thia moment ; I should make of you a 
would 


Madonna; | place a beautiful aureole 


about your head, and you should hold a wand of 
white lilies in your hand.” 

“ You didn’t think me much of a Madonna this 
morning as I met you driving into Stony Creek 
did you, Charles?” 
“ Hardly. 


tion picture 80 saintly a person picking peas and 


queationed the girl, quizzically, 
I cannot by any stretch of imagina 
acolding the cook at the same time; besides, you 
had on a sunbonpet that didn’t in the least resem 
ble an aureole; no,” the voice went on musingly, 
‘I do not now recall any Madonna represented 
true, there is the Madonna ef 


with a sunbonnet; 


the chair, and one of the handkerchief, but | cer 
tainly don’t remember one ip a sunbonnet.” 
to 


make so much fun of me,” replied Elinor Ames, 


“Aint you ashamed of yourself, Charles 
laughingly. “ ‘Taking the hot sun into considera 
tion, | found it much more comfortable than any 
aureole would have been, no matter how easily it 
might have crowned me; still, it is death to senti 
talk 
imagine everything that is lovely, 


ment to thus, and the pight is beautiful 


enough to 


everything that is good and pure and quiet 


Look out over the water, Coarles. One does not 
think of its restless energy aa it lies so quietly 
yieldiog itvelf fully to the beautitying touches of 
the artist moon 


? 


Well might ashe say, Look over the water,’ 
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of the chair against which she leaned. 
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and Charles Maraden, following her glance, felt 


the beauty of the night sink into his spirit, laying 


upon it a epell of silence. Out as far as the eye 


Long Island Sound stretched before 


them; at their feet a sloping lawn descended 


co ild reach 
to 
the abrupt rocks above the water, while below 
them the waves washed vp on the pebbly beach in 
The 


now plunging into the shadow of a smoky 


1 low refrain moon sailed on her quiet 
course, 
cloud, leaving the world in darkness, and again, 
emerging in her full glory, let fall her silvery 
treasures on the water beneath, which trembling 
caught them, and decked itself in royal, glittering 
Far down the horizon gleamed, like a ruby 


the 


robes 


the soft darknesa of distance, light on 


in 
Falkner Island ; nearer in the picture rose and fell 
at rare intervals the golden lantern of a fishing 
the of the 
bright moonlight now and again drifted the white 


boat, while athwart silvery ladder 


rail of a yacht like the gleaming wing of a sea- 
The out 


among the honeysuckle vines that twined above 


bird, soft salt breeze sighed in and 
their heads and waved gently to and fro the pur- 
ple and white disks of the starlike clematis flow- 
ers. The scarlet blossoms of the trumpet vines 
that climbed the side of the house up to the very 
chimney lost their color, and laid like dashes of 
white against the deep dark green of their foliage, 
Naught but the murmur of the breeze, the soft 
wash of the waves, and the occasional whirr of 
some night insect broke the living silence through 
which the great heart of Nature throbs, sentient 


for 


with all the mysterious forces which work on 
all eternity. 

“There is no perfect silence in all God’s uni- 
verse,” spoke Elinor Ames, in low tones; “one 
atill small voice there is that rons through all, too 
often lost in the busy whirl of life, too often thrown 
aside ag worthless, too often unrecognized—” 

* Ave, and too often perverted and twisted to 
aflord apology for the working out of small and 
miserable ends.’ Thua was the sentence com- 
pleted by Charles Marsden as he rose, with a sigh, 
tossing the remainder of his cigar far out on the 
lawn, 

“Good evening, Elinor,” he continued; “this 
is moat delightful, but’’—looking at his watch— 


“’tis almost midnight. Forgive me for keeping 


you so long from your beauty sleep ; | quite forgot 
myself so rapidly and pleasantly has time passed, 
| return to town to-morrow and shall not see you 
again for a week or ten days. If you need me 
send for me, but | think I have settled the Monroe 
sflair for good, and it was the only business of any 
importance (hat remained unfinished.” 

* | can never thank you enough, my friend, for 
all your thoughtful and delicate kindness in the 
settlement of my dear father’s estate.”’ Her voice 
broke down and her band tightened on the back 


It was a 
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moral support to feel beneath her grasp something | shafts of sunshine, alternated with the gradually 


firm and unyielding. 


“Do not pain me by apeaking of it, dear Elinor,” 


replied Charles Marsden, hastily; “ there is noth 


ing, no, nothing, that I would not have done for 


80 good a friend as your father was lo me—not to 


speak of serving one who was my little playfellow 
when a boy, and who continues the stead fast frien 
of my manhood, Come, cheer up, Klinor > the 
world is all before you yet.” 

“Yes, and it is a beautiful world,” replied 


Elinor Ames, lifting her head with a light in her 


eyes, ‘and there is so much that can be done it 
it, could I but find the best way in which thir 
work could be accomplished, The miserable part 
of it all to me is want of an object in life. I think 
that the very thing that makes so many people ur 
happy in this world is thatthey neither properly un- 
derstand themeel ves nor have an aim in their work 
“T suppose, as we advance in years, our views 
and sentiments on such subjects change and be 
come modified. People cannot expect to work 
all their lives with the enthusiasm of early youth 
“No, of course not; but if one possesses sel! 
knowledge and has but some distinct end in view 
that fact alone takes the place of first enthusiasm 
It may, Atlanta-like, elude, but it is still there 
palpable and real, though perhaps never quite 
attained, thus luring on forever because it has in 
it something genuine, an actuality to be won by 
work and persistent effort. I only wish I knew 
what my life’s work should be; how I would glory 
in its achievement.” 
There was a sudden silence and then a laugh. 
“Dear me, Elinor, how tierce you looked, and 
my poor brain is completely lost in these ethical 
speculations I shall not be fitted for my ‘life's 
work,’ and a very dry field I find it ia to cultivate, 
if I don’t go home at once. Good-night, and, for 
at least a week, good-bye,” aud he was gone. 
Elinor Ames stood gazing after the rapidly dis 
appearing fiyure ol the young man as he passed 
through the alternate light and shadow of the 
moonlit lawn. Presently her eyes filled and she 
caught her breath sharply. “My kind friend,” 
she murmured, “ how good you have been to me 
and I am grateful, very grateful, for it. Youshall 
not find me wanting in memory or action should 
it ever be your fate to require either. And now, 
Elinor Ames, from this day forth you must rule 
and regulate your own life. My father,” she saud- 
denly exclaimed, with an upward gesture of her 
hands,‘ I will steadily hold in my heart your 
own maxim,’ A man or woman who cannot govern 
themselves is not fit to live,’ and you shall not be 
disappointed in your daughter.” 
So saying, she passed into the house, and, closing 
the door, locked out the beauty of the night. 
Windy Point lay basking in the charm of a 


new-born day. The fresh, morning light, in broad 


shortening shadows that flecked the grassy slope 


on which the quaint old house was set; dew 
drops sparkled in the grass and weighed down the 
heavy heads of the full blown roses; even the cold 
gray granite of the walla took on a softened hue 
ind glittered in unexpected places, opening bril 
liant eyes of sparkling mica, but closing them in 
haste before there waa a chance of appreciating 
their beauty. The house, with no pretension 

whatever to architectural grace, possessed an air 


of well preserved and respectable old age, and had 
started on the western side in a low, two-story 
structure of rough New England granite, hewn 
from the quarries in the neighboring county ; and 


as it had passed from branch to branch of the 
family, one addition after another had been built 
to suit the needs of growing children, until, in 
this sixth generation of Ames, it had attained 
quite palatial proportions— palatial only in extent 

as one of the pec iliarities of the ancient atock 
had become traditi: nary, and each generation, 
adding on, had never infringed the original idea 
in regard to height, adhering throughout to the 
two-story building and the dormer and oriel win- 
dows of the gabled roof, which, looking like eyes 
and noses, gave to the old house a grotesquely 
human expression. Within the last hundred 
years, more than one of the male Amea, imbued 
with the new spirit of American traveling enter- 
prise that had penetrated even to this out of the- 
way place, had visited the mother country, bringing 
home notions in building which, in those days of 
puritanical deapotiam, were startling and ungodly 
innovations, and old beads solemnly wagged and 
tongues prophesied over the turret-like addition 
made to the east side of the mansion, the ground 
floor of which the last owner bad converted into a 
library and study. 

A semicircular porch shadowed part of the 
straight front of the house, and was supported by 
fluted wooden pillars, whose neutral gray tint was 
completely hidden by climbing roses, honeysuckle 
vines, and other luxuriant creepers; for Elinor 
Ames loved every flower, from the graceful pas 
sion-vine to the aturdy scarlet runner and morn 
ing-glories. This porch was accessible from the 
house by long windows opening in the middle, 
like doors, set with small panes of violet-tinted 
glass, and was the favorite resort of the inmates; for 
seldom, save on the occasion of ceremonious visiting, 
was the front door on the opposite and road-side used, 

This morning the middle window stood wide 
open, giving glimpses of a cool, dark hall beyond, 
a hint of India matting, Hower-stands, and old- 
time pictures. Out of this refreshing vista of 
cool comfort dawned like a vision the alight, erect 
tigure of Elinor Ames, looking almost spirit-like 
to the sun-bedazzled eyes of the ungainly person 
who, with slow and heavy gail, turned the corner 
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outstretched hand, ear 
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Seating herself in a low rocking-chair withir 

the cool shadow of the p rch, she laid the bay 

unopened on her lap, toying with the key which 
was to unlock these treasures, and watching wit! 
mingled amusement and in patience the seamed 
and sunburnt face of Violet Primrose as be moved 


went by, shifting his position 


uneasily as time 
restleasly and casting an occasional side glance at 
the provokingly cool Miss Elinor, 
A look of annoyance crossed the face of Elinor 
Ames, and she tinally said: 
‘Violet, won't you go around to the dining 
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delay no longer. Good morning ’’—and 

through the open window into the hall, 
peared from sight, carrying with her the curiosity 
provoking mall- bag. 
‘She’s mad as a hornet,” said Violet, nodding 


at a great humble bee that Sang in the heart of a 


white rose overhead, ‘‘and she knows how to 


«ting jest as well as you do, old yellow-coat.” So 
saying, he thrust both hands in the pockets of his 
trousera and sauntered off in the direction from 
whence he came, softly whistling to himeelf. 
Violet Primrose wae a man who all bis life had 
d under the shadow of a name, instead of 
ding sweetness and perfume, as might have 
een expected from the character of the combina- 
ion, The lovely flowers should have been any- 
thing else. Henbane and nightshade would have 
been far more suggestive of their influence over his 
ife. This name, gleaned from the well-thuambed 
pages of a sentimental novel, and conferred upon 
her unborn babe by a sickly, sallow woman, who 
was spoken of by her neighbors as a “ poor, mea- 
chim creatur’, with naught a bit of grit to her,” 
failed to fit itself to the erving, red-faced infant, 
whose shining globe of bald head and large ears 
were the most prominent part of its physiog- 
nomyv, 


Mrs 
the 


in her own mind 


had 


infant would prove a girl, and just about 


Primrose settled 


he time the future postmaster of Stony Creek 
opened his eyes upon the light of this world, she 
sank info unconsciousness, whispering, ‘ Its name 


is Violet,” 


“Sich a name to give a boy,” the father had 


and never spoke again. 
exclaimed in disgust, and hia sentiments were 
echoed in one voice by his sympathizing neigh- 
bors, who used all their powers of persuasion to 
induce him to choose another; but in vain, for 
poor, shifiless Miranda in her grave held more 
tirmly the aflectiona of her husband than she had 
ime—at least, than she had done for 


in her ibe 


many a iong year. 

But the boy grew and thrived in apite of adverse 
y, grew into a red-haired (for the wonder- 

had at 

freckled boy, who was never known to 


i head last attained its natural 


hat with a whole crown, and who, when 


cause of the ruin, replied that his 
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“head was atufled so full of wisdom that the hat The next morning he made his appearance at 


crowns popped right off.” He grew as wild as 
his sweet namesakes—not, like them, diffusing 
grace and beauty, but more nearly resembling the 
sturdy mulleins and rough thisetles of his native 
hills. His unfortunate name had been the butt of 
the school, serving as a whetstone on which to 
sharpen the wit of the village beau or the jest of 
the prettiest girl, nay, worse than that, he had 
once been put up for a minor office in politica 
when his name had flaunted from banners coupled 
with all sorts of stale jokes and flat witticiams, 
and had been strung together in so many ridicu 
lous couplets, which greeted his ears on every 
side, that the result was inevitable, and he was 
defeated, losing what to him was quite as bad as 
missing the office, two hundred doilara in hard 
cash. Little wonder then that Violet Primrose 
regarded with positive malignity the soubriquet 
that had proved to him so constant a source of 
misfortune and mortification. Fortunately, he 
was neither sensitive nor retiring, and gradually 
grew into a certain social importance in his cir 
cumscribed circle, and, the time arriving when his 
solid sense forced a respectful recognition from 
his townsemen, his sound advice was souglit 
after, and, most strange of all, was actually acted 
upon in the majority of instances, To the day of 
his death it was a matter of surprise to him how 
it happened that pretty, trim Nancy Storey had 
the courage to share his name with him, but share 
it she did, adding a little of the lustre that of 
right belonged to it, for she administered well as 
wife, mother, and housekeeper. 

Professor Ames and Violet Primrose had grown 
up together in that genuine republican maoner 
peculiar to children and small communities, 
where each family is more or less on the same 
social plane and share many of the same privi- 
leges and drawbacks, It is from such surround 
ings that the individual shows most plainly of 
what texture he is made, for as years advance and 
paths diverge, the different and ultimate aims ot 
each demonstrate the personal character, and fail 
ure or success indicates in a silent but unmistakable 
language the manner and kind of work of which 
the seeker has been found capable. 

Thus Samuel Ames, straying among the rich 
browsing grounds of literature, assimilated stores 
of mental substance, finally finding himself 
endowed with the title of professor of ethics 
fairly earned, and filling the honorable post with 
credit, until his failing health forbade further 
mental exertion. Sincerely was his death 
mourned by his old friend, who attended the 
funeral in a tall, shiny silk hat, bought to do 
honor to the memory of their old friendship, and 
a lugubrious suit of black broadcloth, which hung 
from his lean form as it might have done from 


one of his own bean poles. 


the shed-door of the bereaved household with a 
large basket in bis hand, which waa left for 
Elinor with the strict charge that “she was to 
chirk up and not be down-hearted,”’ 

In the midat of all her sorrow, Elinor could 
not help langhing when the lid of the basket was 
lifted and a nice little sucking-pig ready for the 
oven was disclosed, packed in with heads of fresh 
green lettuce and a dozen beautiful new-laid egga 
The curious present was recepted with the BAe 
hearty kindness in which it was oflered, and 
Violet Primrose became, in a manner, Elinor’s 
1uthority upon such matters as the best time to 
plant the garden, gather in the small crop of 
grass, or prescribe for her pony and favorite dog, 
Thus it was that Violet was a favored visitor at 
Windy Point, coming and going as suited himself, 
and showing by his free comments upon the ways 
of the household, as well as the movements of 
the young lady herself, a full appreciation of the 
confidential attitude his position as adviser had 
bestowed upon him. 


CHAPTER II 

pe groncnggit the mail-bag in her hand, Elinor 

/ Ames entered the library in the old turret 
addition on the east side, and, seating herself in 
the well-worn leathern arm-chair, instinct to her 
with the loving presence of her father, prepared 
\o examine its contents, 

The library, a quaint, old-fashioned room pro- 


jecting out on the lawn from the main building, 


commanded from each of its three windows a 
aweeping view of land and water. The antique, 
spindle-legged book-cases, with their little, dia 
mond-shaped panes of glass, preserved from duat 
and the sacrilegious encroachments of interfering 
tingers the Professor's small, well-chosen library, 
and were ranged along the wall, interapersed with 
half adozen suff backed chaira covered with worn 
horse-bair cloth and ornamented plentifully with 
brass-headed nails; bat the crowning glory of the 
room was the great fire-place, from which, in winter, 
the flames roared and danced and langhed their way 
up through the broad chimney to the outer air, and 
in summer were not to be quite extinguished; for 
even on this pleasant June morning the red light 
of coals smoldering on the hearth seemed to say, 
“Yer, | am here, you may be sure, and just 
try me and you'll see I'm only playing at aleep.” 
A few old and rare engravings, brought from 
abroad by the builder of the turret, were hung to 
good advantage, and over the high wooden mantel- 
piece was an oil-painting, dark with age, of the 
Puritan Governor, their common ancestor, with 
his closely cut hair and large collar, his sword, 
and sombre, broad-brimmed hat lying on the 
table at his side, 
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Elinor closed the letter, her eyes full of tears 
She laid it down reverently, feeling as one might 
if they had unawares opened a closet full of relics 
made sacred by love and death. That this friend 
ship must have sunken deeply into her father’s 
heart she felt, and that he would have kept the 
pledge he gave she never for a moment doubted; 
but he was gone, the mother dead, and the poor 
little child in the care of strangers, mourning, she 
knew, for the dear lost mother, was tossing on the 
rolling waves of the mighty Atlantic, and in a 
few hours would land in a strange country. More 
than one of the Puritan Ames back in the sixteen 
hundreds had a way of their own of solving diffi 
culties, as shown in the walk to the fortified 
meeting house, with the wife tucked under one 
arm and the musket under the other, and later on, 
in the manner of the son’s facing the fire of the 
British at Bunker Hill, Elinor, inheriting this 
epirit, marched like a soldier up to the guns of 
the battle of life, never turning ber eyes back upon 
debatable ground, and thus she now faced the 
problem presented to her. 

“Of course, the child must come here,” was her 
first decision, and for the moment she experienced 
a sense of relief, which was quickly dampened by 
the unwelcome question coming up through her 
mind, like the phantom hand uprising from the 
lake—‘‘ What’s to become of him eventually’ 
He has no relatives or near friends, his mother says, 
and you cannot send him to an orphan asylum,” 

* As if I should want to,” cried the true Elinor 
“No, my father’s pledge shall be redeemed by me. 
I will accept the guardianship of this lonely little 
one, and with all my might and strength will | 
strive to fill the place of both father and mother.” 

She did not stop to weigh the consequences that 
might ensue; there was no calculating of a perso- 
nal feeling of comfort or discomfort, no faltering 
in taking this yoke upon her free life, no thought 
but one asserted iteelf. Here was a duty that was 
presented to be performed, and the alternative lay 
between right upon the one side, wrong upon the 
other; it was a simple thing to be decided, and 
the side issues must be met and dealt with as they 
presented themselves. 

Elinor Ames was distinctly single-minded. The 
great questions of life presented but two sides to 
her and there could be no intermediate stages; 
either she must be right or they must be wrong 
and by this simple maxim she ruled her life to 
the best of her power. 

Carefully educated by her father, who ma 
himself the true friend of his only child, she had 
not as yet come in contact with the realities of 


} 


1€ 


life, and the downright tendency of her opinions 
might have resulted in producing a self-assertive, 
somewhat hard woman, had not her fine tact and 
the womanly tendencies of her heart tempered her 
ito that of a sweet, fascinating 


individuality i 





woman, whose small independencies and clearly 
delivered viewa only rendered her the more 


‘attractive. For herself she thought deeply and 


judged honestly, and what her judgment con- 
tirmed she was loth in the extreme to part with, 
holding to her purpose with strong and all but 
unchangeable tenacity. With Elinor to decide 
was to act without loss of time; so, rising, she 
moved toward the door, saying softly to herself, 
“ Little did I think last night, when I longed for 
my life’s work, that it lay so nearly in my hand; 
evidently it has come now. Drusilla,” she 
called, as she caught sight of a figure passing 
along the hall. 

The woman turned and entered the room, say- 
ing, “ Did you call, Elinor?’ 

She was a tall, spare woman, with high cheek 
bones, piercing gray eyes, and her hair, drawn 
tightly back, was plaited in a small round coil on 
the summitof her head. Drusilla Hopewell and 
Windy Poist were identified Windy Point 
could not have done without Drusilla, and Dru- 
silla certainly could not have done without 
Windy Point. It had known her for the last 
forty years, and in her bands lay the faithful 
administration of the family housekeeping. 
Her strong arms had held the dying mistress of 
the house; she had nursed through all childish 
diseases the delicate litthe Elinor, and her hands 
had concocted eve ry morsel that love and ex per- 
ience could devise to tempt the failing appetite of 
the Professor. 

As Elinor grew into a woman, it was gently 
suggested to Drusilla by a visiting relative of the 
family that she should epeak of her mistress as 
Viss Elinor, when she bad turned indignantly, 
silencing them once and forever by the remark 
that “it wasn’t very likely she should begin any 
new-fangled foolery at her time of life. Elinor 
she had been all her life, and Elinor she would 
stay to her dying day. The Professor hadn't ever 
said such a thing to her in all his born days, nor 
Klinor nuther.” And so it was in truth, neither 
the Professor nor hia daughter had ever given it 
4 thought, for indeed Drusilla Hopewell came 
from as good old stock as the best in the country 
around, and had no need to “hire out,” as her 
snug bank account could testify. Affection and 
the strength of habit bound her in the closest ties 
to Windy Point and its inmates, and she never 
left them except during their short winter migra- 
tions (o some neighboring city, when she “ went 
home to her folks and stayed a speil.” 

“Yes, Drusilla, I’ve something to tell you,” 
said Elinor, plunging at once into the heart of the 
matter, for she had a strong misgiving that the 
news might not prove of welcome character to the 
orderly Drusilla. I have aceypted the guardian- 
ship of a son of an old friend of my father’s, and 
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I expect the little boy here to-morrow.’ 
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The shell had exploded, scattering its contents 
in Drusilla’s camp, and completely taking away 


that She almost 


the breath of ancient maiden. 


gasped, 

“ Elinor Ames, you’ve clean parted with your 
A boy about the house! Why, you might as 
He'll be all over every 


mind 
well let a wild cat loose. 
thing; boys always have dirty boots, and there 
Mark my 


worda, Elinor, he'll be in the barn-yard and then 


won't be one clean spot in the houre. 


in the parlor; he'll atick his fingers in the jam 
pots, and then on your nice clean dresses; he'll 
come into your bedroom smelling like a hundred 
horses, and he'll give ua all such a handling aa | 
gueas we'll wish we'd never seen the light o’ day 
You don’t know what you're 
lief 


hornev’s nest, or sit on a barrel of gunpowder, 4s 


A boy in the house! 


talking about. I'd as live next door to a 


yave a boy in the house; why, he'll be the death 


of every soul of us before a month’s over our 
heada, RO) he will!” 
“ Now, Drusilla,” 


hink 


lon’t 


yleaded Elinor, “don’t you 
I ’ : 


you are taking too much for granted? | 
know the exact age of this child,” ahe went 


n, pot noticing Drusilla’s deprec itory geature 
only a baby, in fact; he 


old 


‘mind's 


He may be very smal 


ertainly cannot be ao as that big, awkward 


boy who is in your eve,’ Drusilla; his 


mother, without giving his age, apeaks of the many 


ng years that must elapse before he will be 


wenty three,” 


‘He's tfieen, I'll b 





’ muttered Drusilla; “juat 
e¢ rampageniat age of all.” 

But, Drusilla,” 
er annoyance and speaking in a firmer voice, 
that 


went on Elinor, not noticing 


the thing le going fo be and dreadful boy 


will be here to-morrow without fail Listen to 


w his poor mother, who is now dead, pleads to 


ny dear father, and I am eure you will be good to 


he Ip me do all that 


im for my tathera@® sake and 


And 


\liston’s letter aa she deemed 


can,” Elinor read aloud as much of Mrs 


necessary. 
Drusilla’s heart, sofier than her manners prom 


sed, was touched in Fpite of the dreadful visions 


at haunted her mind; the appeal of the dying 
ther, in ita deep pathos, had its eflect, and, with 


in internal struggle with the mythical boy, she 


uid down her arms with a feeling akin to de- 


palr, 
“Well,” she 


your own way, Elinor 


groaned, “I suppose you'll have 


Rpile all ] cCanh Bay and 


l'li do my share; butif you don’t rue the day that 


boy comes into the house my name’s not Drusilla 


» 


Hopewell. What do you want done first? for I'm 
80 flustered like | 
“Then don’t worry any 


gon ud 


boy shall not 


aint wuth a cent,” 
more about .it, 
soul,” said Kklinor, coaxingly, 


worry you much, L’ll see to that; 


und, Drusilla, I’ve been very lonely, and | think,” 


“] am sure, that 


with a break in the steady voice, 
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I would feel happier if I had some one to love and 
could feel that they were dependent upon me,” 
Thus saying, the two women ascended the broad, 
easy stairs to the upper atory. 

“The dear little fellow shall have my old nur- 
sery, Drusilla, where you and | have had so many 
nice times.” 

“ Yer, and tussels, too,’”’ interpolated Drusilla. 
“And,” 
80 high,” holding her hand about four feet 
“You'll see, Drusilla, he’ll have 


continued Elinor, with a laugh, “ he’s 


to be 
from the floor. 
the sweetest gray eyes and such beautiful golden 
curls and he will throw his little arms around me 
eure I shall love him—how could I 


and I’m 


help it?” 

“ More likely he’ll be covered with freckles as 
big as buttercups and have hair as red as Violet 
Primrose’s Abijah; besides, he’ll be fifteen, if he’s 
a day, now you just mark my words, Elinor Ames, 
and you may as well put him in a room with a big 
bed in it 
that little thing in the corner that you used to 


no boy of fifteen could ever get into 


Pieep in 

‘You will have him a great, grown boy, Dru- 
eilla, but I 
however, we will soon see who is right.”’ 


know he will be a dear, sweet little 
fellow: 

Elinor’s old nursery, a bright room on the land- 
ward side of the house and thns protected from 
the damp, salt air, looked out on fresh, green 
fields bestarred with buttercups and daisies, on 
The 


the vine without, and 


graceful trees and a bright flower-garden. 


built 


yellow-brown bees, industriously gathering stores 


birds their nests in 


of honey from its blossoms, roamed the fields, like 
the roguish freebooters they were, levying tax upon 
each full head of purple clover. 

Elinor atepped about the room softly singing to 
herself with a happy smile upon her face, adding 
here and there a tinishing touch; for Drusilla’s 
scrupulous housekeeping stood the strain of unex- 


pected exactions and required but little extra work 


to make it complete. A small table was brought 
from a neighboring room, and on it Elinor ranged, 
with half-pathetic feeling, the picture-books so 


long laid to oneside; the woolly dog, whose scanty 


suit of wool looked like a Joseph’s coat of many 
colors, was kept in countenance by an old, checked 


gingham bag full of marbles and a scarred rubber 


ball. The strong arms of David Dobbins, the 
man of all we rk, were calied into requisition to 
carry down from the attic-room the prancing 
hobby-horse that, in spite of her sex, had been 


soft 


vatter of the rain on the thirsty grass forbade her 


Klinor’s chief solace on the days when the 


customary out-door play. 


klinor gazed at the creature with great affection; 


minus half ite mane and almost the 


whole of its tail, retaining but one spectral eye 


that froze, with its unnatural glare, the souls of 


those who looked at it, it called to mind the many 
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hours of proud delight passed upon ita back. 
What visions of armed knights, forlorn damsels, 
horrible demons, and dragons, had it suggested ! 
what a sense of exhilarating freedom she had ex 
perienced as she urged her steed to the full extent 
of its epeed ! Yes 
and it gave her 

think of her li 
same old way t 


“The dear 


Elinor Ames loved that horse, 


a warm feeling at her heart to 


tle ward delighting himself in the 
at she had done. 


ittle soul,” she softly whispered to 


herself; “you will seem like my very own; I can 
hardly wait until I eee you to-morrow.” 

Thus the day passed; batches of cookies were 
made under ID lla’s supervision—“ plain they 


were, with just a mite of anise-seed in’em to warm 


up his stomach,” so the good hearted soul thought 
to herself, and the doughnuts were so light and 


tender and brown one’s mouth fairly watered just 
to look at them, and which, according to Drusilla 
“were real light and fluffy and never hurt n« 
one.” A |] 


two of the finest roosters in the poultry yard laid 


arge pie, to fill the interior of which 


down their lives, martyrs to the sacred cause of 
hospitality, was set away on the buttery shelf; and 
little round tarts, of the pufliest of pastry, with a 
tempting tablespoonful of currant jelly to crown 
them, kept it company. Truly, if 
could comfort or kill, the wanderer from a foreign 
shore stood a fair chance of experiencing either 
alternative, but 
awfullest appetites, and would eat off their own 


good cheer 


then “ boys of fifteen have the 


heads if you would let’em,” muttered Drusilla, 
shaking her head gloomily, and kneading with 
unnecessary energy a batch of biscuit. 

The day passed 


light spread its dewy mantle over the tired world 


rapidly, and when the soft twi- 


and laid a quieting hand upon its restless heart 
Elinor Ames, tired and happy, added the crown 
ing touch to this 
lowing letter, 


eventful day’s work in the fol- 
which she sealed and addressed 
& Mathews, 


to 
“ Messrs. Crowninshield 


England.”’ 


Hastings, 


“WINDY 
“ Messrs. ( 
Gentle men Your 
with deep sorrow tl 
my father died a year and a half ago. 
“ Mra, Allaton’ 


only received in the same mail that brought yours 


Point, Conn, 
re 
letter but just received, 


AMERICA, 
MATHEWS 
It is 


at I have to inform you that 


NINSHIELD 


s letter, through miadirection, was 


this morning If 
cerned, the arrangement may be allowed to stand 
take 


and endeavor to ¢ 


quite as satisfactory to all con- 


father’s 
Mrs. 


er similar 


as was first expected. I will 
place in this matter, 
Allston’s son as he 
circumstances 
soon as possible, 
all information necessary in a business point 
view. 

“T am anxi 


my 
lo for 
would have done und 
Please communicate with me as 
and put me in full possession of 


¢ 
oO 


yusly looking for the appearance of 


HOME 
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my ward, as I already consider him, and will in 
form you of hia safe arrival without delay. 
Yours reapect | 


Eiinok Enpicorr AmMEs,” 


CHAPTER III. 
: ite I} sun, that ancient alchemist, had been en 


crucible, and had transmuted the « 


gaged two hours or more at hia wonderful 


lark and threat 


ening water of the night into a golden, glittering 


mass, when Elinor Ames stepped out and faced 
his work. 

Crossing the lawn, she descended a steep flight 
of rough board steps, secured to the side of the 
rocky bluff that overshadowed the beach, and un 
der the shelter of which nestled closely the bath- 
houses, frail structures of painted wood, perched 
upon piles driven into the sands, and looking as 
though they were about to gallop off on a set of 
stilts, and which in the autumn were lifted bodily 
up the side of the cliff and safely stowed away in 
the wood-yard for the winter. Down these steps 
Elinor daintily picked her way, with the folds of 
her gray flannel wrapper held upin her hand, 


while over her arm were thrown two or three 


coarse towels. Dropping them upon the steps of 
the bath house, she turned her face sunward, and 
bent her body in a deep salute. She might have 
been taken for some priestess of the sun as she 
stood thus, with her flowing robes, uplifted eyes, 
and ecstatic face, but she was simply a healthy, 
buoyant American girl, with an intense apprecia- 
tion of all things good and beautiful. 

Her religious sentiments had never been un 
healthily excited, and there was, therefore, no 
morbid dependence on an unnatural state of ex- 
alted aaintiiness that, however pleasing it may 
prove to the personality from which it emanates, 
rarely, if ever, exerta a lasting influence on man 
kind. Elinor Ames possessed the material from 
which might evolve the kind of individuality 
most needed in this nineteenth-century world— 
that of 


undervaluing things, but holding herself in readi- 


a bright, hopeful, helpful worker, not 
with brave hearted cheerfulness, to do what- 
find the 


brotherhood of humanity, 


ness, 


ever work she might among infinite 


not ignoring evil nor 


regarding its consequences as inevitable, but a 


thing, like any other enemy, to be met, fought 
stent eflort. 

Aphrodite retired from 
mn of the bath 


presently ¢ merged, a 


with, and overcome by pers 
Hler salutation finished, 
the seciusi 


the outer world into 


honse, from whence she 


lithe, well. poised figure of almost perfect propor- 
tion, clad in a loose but well fitting suit of blue 
flannel, whose short skirts betrayed a wonderfully 
small and pretty foot; the dark-gray eyes, pale 


clear complexion, and nut-brown hair were set off 


by a red silk handkerchief tied, turban-like, about 
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the delicate head, rel upon her shoulders like that 
of a Venus. 

Such waa Elinor Ames, as, casting 
dignity with her every-day 
a child the 


and with 


garments, she 
acrors 

' 
ana 


here there 


belongin » the inmates of the cottages 
ig into the 


the 
the 


waves iike atrue 
ciear 


her 


green water, 


course atral 


arrow to ita mark, then fl 


turned up 
like 


in 


ating with 


to heavens, floatir 


the L11OtL ; 


rivaling her feats of diving the glist 


black porpoises that « irveted and plunged 
Phus 


and frolicking like a genuine denizen of 


many rods away. she luxuriated, fr 


until the clear tones of a bell slid over the wa 


rex alling her to the shore once more. She stoo« 


erect in shallow water, and taking off her red hand 


kerchief waved it in the direction of the house, 


where Drusilla to be the lawn, and 


waded 


was seen on 


and radiant as Aatarte, the 


in shore rosy 
morning star. 


Assuming her dignity with her dress, Miss 


Ames 


rererved woman of the previous day 


became once more the sweet, somewhat 


and rea 
encounter whatever Fate might send her in the 
person of her expected ward 

here until the no 


took a 


plac ing here 


“He surely cannot arrive 


train,” she comment aa once more 


satisfied survey of the “ nursery,” 


and there in the vases a handful of bright flowers, 


“for children all love flowers,” she said to herself 
It must be confessed that this particular young 
woman had a reprehensible and inconvenient 
habit of talking to herself, born, perhaps, from the 
somewhat solitary circumstances of her life 


of the 


g in the direction 


Suddenly the click of the gate at the end 
walk struck ber ea: 
of the 
the 


morning,” 


and glanci: 
road she espied a figure advancing toward 
early this 


Drusilla 


house. “ Book agents are about 


she thought, hoping that if 


could not ward him off in any other way, that 


ight, her pet ar 
him to 


g, might present an urgent 


request to leave, and then dismissed the 


sul ject from her mind 


Presently she he the 


“What a 


suppose, who won't gi 


mounting 


staire nuisance they are! Here’s one, I 


away until I see hin 
thought; but this time she was or Dr 


mistaken, 
ailla entered the room, her wrinkled face 
up into so broad a smile that her little, gray eyes 
were almost hidden. 
an : . ‘ , 
There’s a young man down-stairs who wants 


to see you, Elinor,” was all she said. 


“ Why didn’t you send him away, Deusilla? You 
know | 


Prince, 


reius 


never buy from any peddler but Tommy 
and I hate to talk to them when I have to 


them.” 
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“This one wonldn’t nically 


and you : is if € 


ii wall it 


replied Drusilla him 


ned 


her 


and 
with 
than ever 


her 
hnerse 


with 
“Ww ird 
ier, 


pede 


hastily 
I arm Ge 


T 


Dear what a dreadful 


I have ne 


extending both 


” 


mistake irly made?” then al rdially 


hands, “How glad I am to see 
you 
“ He must be 


Mrs. Allston 


if mV war 


id 


where 


some relation of the family, 


vet rote they had none; and 


flashed through Elinor’s mind, the 


outcome of this thought, however, being the simple 
words 

“When did you arrive?” 

“We sighted New 


yesterday, and f¢ 


York early in the afternoon 


rtunately whe 
ook the 


very 


found a pl ot 
or before dark, 


train 1 coul ind 


solt 
rif 


you know, f 
out “old, Misa Ames 


eit 
much intil I struck 
your house, 

] 


. And mv little ward, what 


h you, and I have 
see him, and I am sure the 
tired and | ungry.” 


an’s 


lew we 


her with 


} ‘ Y 
nin at once. 








| 
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expected to see my father, as from Mrs, Allston’s 


letter I saw she was not aware of his death, but | 


such being the case, and seeing no other alterna 


tive under the circumstances, I wrote yesterday to | 


Messre. Crowninshield & Mathews, assuming the 


responsibility of guardianship in my father’s | 


place, subject, of course, to their approval. That | 


letter is already on the high seas, and I am ex- 


. P | 
pecting to day the little boy whom I look upon, 


at any rate for the present, as my ward.” 


During this speech various emotions showed 


when she retreated into the library alone with her 
broken ideal. 

Drusilla, coming down-stairs, entered the room, 
shut the door, and, looking down on Elinor 
said: 

“What ’ll you have for breakfast, Elinor? will 
he want his bread and milk, or shall I warm the 
chicken-pie and brile the beefateak ?” 

“ Beefateak and pie are the order of the day, 


| Drusilla,” said Elinor, in a faint voice, “and 


themselves in the clear brown eyes and mobile | 


countenance of the stalwart six-footer who faced 


the earnest Miss Amea, myatification giving place | 


to understanding, and embarrassment and amuse- 
ment mingled themselves in a well-nigh unman- 
ageable medley. At length he spoke: 

“Indeed, Misa Ames, I am dreadfully sorry to 
disappoint you, and truly, 1 never wished so much 
in all my grown up years that I could be but a 
little boy once more, really, I would become 
one in a moment just to please you if I could; but 
I am Mrs. Allston’s son, Geoffrey, the only child 
she ever had, and I think I can readily see how 
my dear mother ’’—an eloquent falter in his voice 
disarming Elinor’s wrath—“ has given you the 
impression of my being a little child, for she 
never could be brought to believe that I had out- 
grown my boyhood, and you are not the only 
friend who has made just such a mistake. Indeed, 
I’m awfully sorry,” he continued, timidly glanc- 
ing at Elinor’s horrified face—“ I’m awfully sorry 
I’m not a very little boy, Miss Ames, but it is not 
my fault, believe me; I waan’t in the least con 
sulted, now wae I ?” 

This piiive appeal, combined with the circum- 
atances of the case, proved too much for Elinor’s 
risibilities, and ehe nervously laughed, 

The look of relief that lightened Geoffrey All- 
aton’s face recalled Elinor to a sense of her neg- 
lected hospitality, and she controlled her bewil- 
dered mind by a etrong effort of will. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Allston,” she said, aweetly ; 
“T am forgetting my manners in the surprise of 
finding you quite grown up, but surely I may say 
of my actual guest as I did a moment ago of the 
ward of my own creation, that you must be both 
tired and hungry. Drusilla will show you to your 
room, and when you are ready we will breakfast 
together. Drusilla,” she called to that not far 
distant person, “ will you please show Mr. Allston 
to his room ' 

One quick look at Elinor’s beseeching face, and 
Drusilla took in the situation and was equal to it, 
but a native spirit of mischief caused her to make 
an imperceptible halt at the “nursery” door 
with the 


on her way to the “spare chamber’ 


guest. 


Elinor watched her with bated breath until 
Geotirey Allston was safely shut into his room, 


good, strong coffee if you please—I need it” 
Drusilla, standing with the door half-open in 
her hand, fired a parting shot. 
“T told you he’d be a big boy, didn’t I ?” and 


| vanished, muttering to herself, “ Well, there’a one 


comfort, anyhow; this one won’t be poking in my 


| buttery and stealing my jam, and the chickens 


and pigs won’t be pestered to death.” 

Undoubtedly, the turn affairs had taken was in- 
finitely more ortunate for the pigs and poultry, 
but what of Miss Ames? acarcely did she reckon 
herself among the fortunate ones benefited by this 
change. 

“Oh! dear, I’m in a nice position indeed,” the 
almost eobbed; “of course, he’s younger than I, 
but what business has he to be so big and broad 
and goodlooking? It’s positively dreadful, and 
it infuriates me to think it was all my own fault, 
And then my poor, dear, darling little boy that I 
have lost; why, I feel like ‘ Rachel mourning for 
her children, and I did want that little boy to 
love, oh! ever so much.” And Elinor actually 
wiped away afew teara. ‘“‘ What a fortunate thing 
it was that Drusilla finished cleaning the ‘ apare 
room’ yesterday,” and the image of the small, 
crib-like bed waiting overhead and that stalwart 
figure on the one-eyed hobby-horse turned her 
tears into a hearty fit of laughter. “I shall never 
dare speak of this to a soul, for it would forever 
stand against me as a joke of the first water. If 
Charles Marsden hears of it good-bye to my com- 
fort for the reat of my life. But here he comes. 
Now, Elinor Ames, don’t let us have any more 
mistakes, Never for a moment forget that you are 
the elder; for he must be very much younger than 
he looka—certainly he is. If hestays here I think I 
shall have to ask him to shave off that thick mus- 
tache,” and, assuming her fullestdignity, Miss Ames 
advanced to meet the young man, as he paused un- 
certainly at the foot of the stairs. 

Divested of hia traveling-coat, Geoffrey Allston 
showed to good advantage. Certainly he looked 
younger than she at first had thought—in that lay 
a grain of comfort. A certain sort of lazy grace 
sat strangely on a figure that promised unusual 
breadth and height in the near future, but there 
was an obstinate upholding of the head that for- 
bade the thought of weakness of disposition and 
an occasional gleam of the dark brown eyes that 
had commanded respect from his schoolmates even 
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as they availed themselves of his languid good- 


humor. 
’ 


“ Firmness prominent, amiability ditto,” thought 


Elinor, glancing at the shapely head; “and, most 
Mr. Geoflrey 


Allaton, if I’m not deceived in my estimate of 


delightful, music well developed 


you, I shall not be sorry, after all, that you are my 
ward, provided you still continue such.” And 
they passed into the dining-room together. 

The steak was done to a turn, the pie immacu 
late; but Elinor’s troubles were not quite over, 
for there, on one side of the tempting table, atood 
a large, quaint bowl of bread and milk. Drusilla 
could not quite forego this small revenge to her 
slighted advice. Elinor saw Geoffrey's eyes light 
upon it with a mischievous twinkle, and, gallantly 
facing the situation, she stretched out her hand, 
saying: 

“May I trouble you, Mr. Allston, for my morn 
ing’s bread and milk; you see, if you have quite 
outgrown your childhood I have not.” 

Now, if there was one thing in the way of food 
that Elinor detested above all others it was bread 
and milk, and it was with the feeling of a martyr 
that she presented herself a sacrifice on the altar 
of pride. 

It was just possible that Geoffrey Allston com- 
prehended the situation better than she thought 
for he held the bow] in his hand before passing it 
to her, saying: 

‘I’m not quite so sure about that, Mies Ames; 
[ don’t think I’m quite such a grown-up man as 
haven't tasted 


you seem to consider me, and | 


a 
drop of American milk for over a year; so | 
might d J 


think May 


have and 


you vide this with me. 


some of it, it looks awfully swell? 


they both broke into a peal of ringing laughter 


Of course, I'll share it with you. I could not 


show such inhospitality to my guest and a stran- 


ger as to refuse,” replied Elinor, when she could 


speak, 


‘1 tell you, Mies Ames, what we’ll do: let us 


pledge our friendship in that bow! of bread and 


milk, and it shall take the place of the German 


loving-cup; a0, then,” ce ywntinued the voung man, 


dividing the debatable article and transferring part 


f 


of it to an empty saucer, and the remainder 


to the much-amused Elinor—‘ so, then,” he went 
0, holding the first spoonful in readinees, “let ua 
eat of this nourishing, but not exciting, food. 
rhe first morsel that we eat together let us dedi 
cate, not to a past friendship, but to one to come, 
and it is a great deal pleasanter just now to look 
forward to the future, therefore, | say to you, O 


; 


friend! Salve/ I believe that is the correct way 
to do these things, is it not, Miss Ames?” 

Elinor laughingly assented, and the meal pro 
gressed, both participants feeling more at ease 
since together they bad broken bread and the ice 


of conventionality at the same time. 
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Rising from the table, Elinor led the way out 
through the hall to the back porch, the fresh salt 
breeze circling about it, and making of it a grate- 
ful refuge from the heat of the day. 
“Vou see, Mr. Allston, 


from the table a field-glass and placing it in his 


said Elinor, taking 


hand, “we are not troubled with opposite neigh- 
bora, for we have none nearer than Long Island, 
which lies off there like a cloud between sky and 
water; and now, if you will stretch yourself in 
this old chair, I will ask you to make yourself 
for a short 
Drusilla, 


perfectly at home and comfortable 


time, as I have an engagement with 


Drusilla, you must know, is my old nurse, house- 
keeper, and general directress of this domain, 
exerting a positive tyranny over me and of 
whom I am mortally afraid, though she doesn’t in 


the least snsapect it; therefore do not betray me, I 


implore you.” 

“Your confidences shall be respected, Miss 
Ames, ’pon honor, and if you cannot let me go 
with you I'll prowl around a little ‘long shore if 
you have no objections.” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Allston. Make what voy- 
ages of discovery you choose, and when I return 
il try to answer all your questions.” 

‘By George, that’s a sweet woman,” muttered 
young Allston to himeelf, as Elinor’s light footfall 
died away, “and she met the situation well Iv's 
her, though, the fix she is in 


aort of rough on 


abcut me. Confound it all! I wish I weighed 


fifty pounds and wore knickerbockers for her 


sake; but that cannot be; | wouldn’t look well in 
knickerbockera, that’s certain ;” and the big fellow 


ruefully ‘I suppose I'll 


regarded his long le as. 
have to wait and see what'll turn up next. I 
hope she won't cut me adrift, for really, now, I feel 
more likea packet of goods that 18 to be lell until 
fellow of twenty. I don’t see 


called for than a 


what my governor was thinking of when he tied 


me up in such a ridiculous way; it is a regular 


pill to swallow so it is; and I wonder they didn’t 


ticket me like a trunk when they shipped me 


from Liverpool,” and throwing on his hat with a 


look of disgust, Ceoffrey Allston strolled toward 


the rocks on the edge of the lawn 


linor’s engagement necessitated her donning a 


stiff gingham eunbonnet, and with a tin milk pail 


on her arm, a long apron covering her pretty 
fresh dress, she wended her way through the shed 
out into the garden beyond, planted and looked 
for D 


attended to, if all 


after with scrupulous exactness, isilla 


would have her “ garden sarse”’ 
other farm work stood still. Oo one side of the 
walks were set red and white currant bushes, their 
stems loaded with luscious fruit, and were kept in 
hand by »eberry and 


Drusil 


company on the other 


black currant bushes, from whicl a manu- 


black 


miles around in case of sickness. 


factured the currant jelly so famous for 
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Having promised Drusilla to help her pick her 
currants, Elinor was glad of the opportunity of a 
few minutes interview with herself, and, setting 
down the pail, her nimble fingers deftly stripped 
the bushes of their glowing burden. Rapidly 
reviewing the | sition, she found herself q lite 


nonplussed as to what she should do; here was aside 


issue entirely unexpected, and she felt the need of 
advice of a mind more conversant with business 
matters than herown. Aas to what might be said 


of her undert ng such a task by outsiders, she 


eared little. Drusilla was to her the only mother 
she had ev known, and every one about the 
country knew that she guarded her like the apple 
of her eye. What Drusilla Hopewell approved 
of in Elinor Ames carried its weight, and there 
were few who would have cared or dared to argue 
the point with her. With much confidence in her 
own ability, Elinor had the good sense to under- 
stand that in an actual business point of view she 
had had but small experience of life, and was now 
forced reluctantly to come to the decision of writ- 
ing to her d friend, Charles Maraden, under 
whore direction more than one tangled piece of 
business had been brought to a successful issue 
* Of course, he'll make all kind of fun of me, and 
will torment me fearfully, but I see no other way 


to do, so this very night will I write him and 
make a full confession of the business’? She 
stopped, thought a moment, and then revoked her 
deciaion. “No, I will wait until I hear from the 
English lawyers. It may be that they will not 
approve of the transfer of guardianship, and | 
may find that I have had my fright for nothing. 
Arriving at this point and determining to remain 
quiet for the present, and, as Geoflrey Allston 


himeelf had said a few moments before, to “ wait 


’ 


and see what would turn up,” she resumed her 
occupation with renewed zeal, when she heard 
hereelf called from the other side of the stone 
wall, and raising her head looked into Geof 
frey Allston’s eyes as he leaned toward her, saying: 

“Miss Ames 


crumpled horn’ in this field, who glares at me and 


here’s a terrible cow with 


shakes her head in an awfully suggestive manner 
Do you know, I am dreadfully afraid of her, and 


I wish you w i let me come over to vou and 
help you pick currants; besides, I haven’t tasted 
American currat for a long time, and I am 


devoted tot 


“Do you tl I will employ you on such a 


recommend n as that, Mr. Geoffrey Allaton 
langhed | r is your guardian, I am afraid 
it would not be well to allow you in the midst 
of my currants, you might make yourself sick.” 
“Oh! please, now,” he pleaded, “just try me 


once. I'll be very good and only eat one when 
you say | may; besides,” with a feigned look of 


distress, “ that wretched cow is coming nearer all 


the while, shaking her head as if she had an ear- | 
' 


ache; ’pon honor, I can’t stand it another minute,’ 
and over the wall he was in a trice 

“T don’t think you need have feared the cow 
considering your natural gifts of agility,” laughed 
Elinor, heartily. 

“Why, what’s a man to do, Misa Ames, with ar 
indignant cow pushing him on and a stone wall 
before him? One cannot well jump over the cow 
80 there’s nothing left but to jump the wall, you 
know.’ 

So the two young people chatted and laughed 
and piled up a ruby mountain of translucent fruit 
and Drusilla Hopewell, looking forth from her 
buttery-window, said to herself, with a dry, chuck 
ling kind of explosion, which was the nearest 
approach to a laugh in which she ever indulged: 

‘Elinor and the ward’s pretty good friends 
already ; guess he feels sort o’ lonely, poor littl 
boy.” 

“Are you accustomed to smoking, Mr. All 
ston?” gaid Elinor Ames to her ward, as they 
loitered along the edge of the cliffs that evening 
watching the eflect of the sunset-clouds retlected 
in opalescent tints on the water below. The brown 
eyes of Geoffrey looked lazily into her face wit! 
the suspicion of a amile in them. 

“I’ve tried it, Miss Elinor, and I didn’t find 
the first one pleasant; but by and by the impres 
sion it made wore off, and I had a curiosity to see 
if it really was as bad as | thought, so I tried a 
second just to find out, you see, and was so surprised 
to find how much | had been mistaken in my 
ideas about tobacco, that, out of aheer repentance 
for the injustice I had done it, I’ve kept on amok 
ing ever since.” 

“That's one of the most ingenuous pleas I ever 
heard for the use of tobacco,” laughed Elinor 
“You would have made a good lawyer. I will 
have to recommend you to Mr. Charles Mars- 
den,” 

“T hope you don’t object to it?’ questioned 


Geoffrey ; “for, of course, if you say so I'll stop 


it, though IT shall miss it dreadfully. You can’t 


imagine, Mas Elinor, how much company my 
cigar was to me on shipboard, and there is a vil 
lainous old clay pipe among my traps that I act 
ually cannot bring myself to throw away, such a 
friend did it prove to me on the trip over. O 
Miss Ames!” and Geoflrey Allston grew very 
serious, “that was such a long voyage; I felt a 
though it would never end, and, of course, yor 
understand my thoughts were sad enough.” He 
bit his lip under the full mustache. 

Elinor feeling provoked with the tears of syn 
pathy that filled her eyes in spite of herself 
impulsively put out her hand and touched bis 
arm. 

“Thank you,” he spoke, quietly; “I suppose ! 
shall have to tell you all about it, and it is my 


wish to do 80, Miss Elinor replying to her ges- 
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A DIFFICULT 


ture of deprecation ‘Shall we sit down? pans 


ny in his walk hall feel grateful to think 


you were good enough to listen to me. I don’t 


vare much about talking of such things, and it 


will be a real relief to me to feel that it is over 


ind done with.” 
Chey had turned the point of rocks and come 


ipon a sheltered spot where nature h id provided 


ver weary children with a resting-place. Close 


inder the leeward side of the rocks nestled twoor 
three large stones, and across them had been 
, forming a rude seat, while 


bac k 


they seated themselves, and from a 


' laced a board or tw 


he higher rock at the afforded a support. 
Here 
boring field a lark upsprang, shaking out its even 
Allaton, 


wisting in his fingers a blade of grass, half turned 


ne igh 


ng song upon the air, and Ceotlrey 


away his face from [:linor and began to speak, 
in a very few words,” he raid, 
You Miss eli- 


his voice falling low through deep feeling 


‘1 can tell it all 


for it is a simple story. know 


nor 

| was my mother’s only child; my father died 
when | waa very little, about six or seven years 

d, | think, and his death quite broke up our 

me. My mother idolized him, and could not 
remain in the place where they had been so 
happy together; therefore, all the furniture was 
sold, and she took me, just a little chap, you know, 
and traveled, traveled incessantly, for | think she 
missed my father so much she could not rest long 
QO! go to 


achool regularly, and my mother taught me her- 


in any one place. course, I could not 


and moving about so constantly prevented us 
We had 


near relatives but a cousin or two in California, 


self 


from forming any real friendships. no 
where we once made a short visit, but it seems my 
mother hadn’t seen them for years and was quite 
that the 


My mother made a great friend of 


lixgusted with therm, so ended inter 


course. me, 
and we often talked together of my father and 
your father, too, Mias Elinor, for it seemed as 
though my mother revered him next to her own 
husband, and before her death ’’—his voice grew 


husky, he stopped for a moment to recover him 
“she told me of the letter 


Of the 


self, and then went on 
she had written to your father. course, 
restrictions in regard to my age are very queer; 
I cannot imagine what my father was thinking of 
when he made his will, except, as the property 
will be a large one, be thought perhaps | would 
have more solid sense to take care of it as I grew 
older, My poor mother’s health finally broke 


down under this constant strain, and we went 


abroad, finally settling down in Hastings, for she 
not There | 


school; and there in a year my dear mother died, 


would remain in Italy. went to 
She always looked on me as a mere-boy, not able 
to take any care of myrelf, and I suppose such 
feelings, having became one with herself, tinged 


the tone of her letter to you, causing you to think 
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1 was a small boy, and I can quite understand 
occurred. It would have 
heard 
young fellow broke down 


and hid his face in his hands, 


how such a thing has 


ilmost broken your heart to have how she 


fretted about me lhe 
Klinor gently laid her hand on the bowed head; 
boy, 
like 


she felt infinitely older than this big, man]; 

and her quick sympathies wrapped about him 

a garment, 
“Dear Miaa he said, ratsing hia head 


let 


me stay here with you, the only being in the wide 


Elinor,” 
and seizing her hand, “do not send me away: 


world to whom I seem to belong. Let me stay 
with you, and I will do everything I can to please 
I don’t tind me half the 
trouble that the other little boy would 
Indeed, Miss know that 


would 


you, and believe you'll 


have heen 
little 


to vou. Elinor, | 


been a troublesome 


you may consider yourself well 


fellow, and he have 


customer ; in fact, 
rid of him.” 

“ T don’t know about that,” said Elinor, with a 
smile; “at all events, you shall not malign my 


little boy; he was a dear little fellow, and I think 


it 18 too bad ye 
“ That 
frey, still retaining her hand, 


“ao 


not both here.” 


1 , 


he isn’t here now?” interrupted Geof- 


lightly replied Elinor—“ that you are 

The light had gradually faded, and over the 
dim and misty line of horizon peeped the glowing 
face of the full moon. 

‘The man in the moon looks to night as if he 
had eaten too many of yeur currants, Miss Elinor, 
W hat 
Geotirey Allston, after a short pause. 

“No, Mr. Allston, he is not suffering from the 


an awful face he is making at us!” said 


eflect of my currants; he doesn’t approve of our 


staying here any longer, that is all. 1 suppose he 
thinks we have no right to watch how lazily he 
is rising this evening. You will see, presently, if 
we do not heed him, what a stirring message he 
will send to us from the depths of that black 
cloud; indeed, | think we had better return to 


the house 


“Just a moment more, Miss Elinor, please,’ 
answered the young man, rising and facing her. 
“ Won't you be kind enough to drop the mister 
from my name? j ist think how queerly it sounds 
for my guardian to call me Mr. Allston; let it be 
Geoflrey, please, and you will be Cousin Elinor 
to me, will you not? Really, now, it would be 
very alrange for you to address me so formally 
when you even have the right lo give mea good 
thrashing if you thought | needed it.” 

Elinor looked over the big fellow from head to 
foot and solemnly shook her head. 

*] don’t think I'll 


strength | may possess | don’t believe it would be 


try it. Whatever physical 


equal to that task, I shall have to resort to moral 


suasion with you. My little boy | might occa- 
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sionally have ruled in that manner, but you occupy 


too large a 8} ¢ for me lo go over very thor 


oughly.” 
Geoflrey laughed. 
“I'm not afraid, all the same,” he said, “ that 
you have power enough for anything and can | the heat and burden of the « 
regulate me ist as you choose in whatever way 
you see fit, Cousin Elinor.” 
“Aunt | r it must be, Geoffrey; you must 
not forget that | am older than you.” How very 


dignified and elderly she felt at that moment. 


THE MARTHAS AND MARYS. 


E was an old man, the new minister was 
| He was poor, too. There is disposition 
to crowd the dear old saints who have borne 

lay off to one side, 
Belore he came that first evening Martha had 
said to ber family that the poor, anxious old min 
ister must be treated their very kindest and best, 
Phe bed was made new and fresh, and the sheets 


were warmed beside the stove, and the pillows laid 


“AJl right,” replied Geoffrey, briekly, “ that’s | in the window in the free sunshine and air. Then 


ever so much an improvement over Miss Ames; 
and bow you are my auntie, I mean to make you 
my confidante when | have anything to confide 
which isn’t very often, 80 you needn’t become 
frightened 

The dark cloud had gradually crept over the 
sky, and, like a large monster of grotesque form, 
was preparing to swallow up the moon; and the 
two young people slowly sauntered back to the 
house, laughing and chatting as they went. 

Blessed vouth, thou art indeed the beloved of 
the great immortals 


BE CONTINUED 


POPPIES. 


YOT roses—the glow of their burning hearte 
Seems lit at my life’s own fire; 
They mind me too much of my passionate 


past 
And the flame of ita fierce desire. 


Not lilies—the cool of their stainless snow 
Would chill me, like saintly eyes 

Gazing passionless, pitiless, into my heart 
From the unforgetting skies. 


Not pansies—for down in their purple depths 
Daell thoughts that I dare not see; 

The shrunken face of a thwarted hope 
And a joy that might not be. 


Not daisies—the sheen of their white and gold, 
Inwrought with my childhood’s hours, 

Brings memories tender with unshed tears 
And fragrant with fadeless flowers, 


Bring poppies—the scarlet poppies of sleep, 
That as long as my life aball last ; 


Fer immortelles never may bud and bloom 
On the grave of my buried past. 


Then weave me the crown of forgetfulness, 

Let me linger where Lethe flows, 
Till life’s barrens are sown as thick with years 
As the Northland is with snows, 
MARJORIE MOORE. | 


she said we must find out by hook or by crook 
what he likes to eat. That was not hard to do; 
so the steak on this special occasion was ground 
in the meat chopper, and the material for the 
gems gotten ready for breakfast before she thought 
of going to bed that night 

And when they became better acquainted, and 
mutual love united pastor and people, Martha al- 
ways had a roast fow! for dinner on Sunday, made 
with dressing and gravy, and the dish of nice 
ma-hed potatoes and cream biscuit and hot coffee 
or tea, Nothing strange that the tastes of elderly 
people go back to the tastes and delights of child- 
hood. 

And in the autumn time, when the first yellow 
meal was spread on newspapers to dry ip an upper 
chamber, when the dear old man passed it on his 
way to bed he snifled the odor in the air and said 

}it carried him back to the days of his childhood 

the days when his mother, away among the 
Berkshire hills, made hasty pudding for supper, 
and they ate it with pewler spoons from Un cups 


of milk fresh from the cool spring-house under 
| the burr oaks. And then he sighed, whether in 
| memory of those bygone days or for some more 
| pudding and milk like the Berkshire hilis af- 
| torded, Tobias, Martha’s husband, did not know. 
| But he suggested something, and Martha, like 
| careful Martha of old, took the hint, and the sup- 
} per, golden and rich and yellow and creamy, Was 
| placed before the delighted minister the following 
} evening. 

| Martha’s children were irrepressible little hu- 
man young ones. They had fun among them- 
selves. They could not help it. Their mother 
was a Judkinos before marriage, and the jocularity 
jand love of fun was in the Judkins blood wher- 
}ever a red drop of it fowed. The litle fellows 
|could not always remember the minister's name; 
| he lived twelve miles away and came over to 
| Harmony Church on horseback every Saturday 
jevening. His name was Solomon MacPherson, 


‘but the little folks called him “that chicken 


|man,’ because their mother always had roast 


| chicken for the pastor’s Sunday diouer. 


Que evening he announced to the family that 
his sermon the next day would be about Martha 
and Mary, They were all giad. Tobias and 
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THE MARTHAS 
Martha had often talked on this subject ; indeed 
more than once Toby had harangued his wife 
“ Bible Martha,” 


was careful and troubled about many things. He 


about being like her sister, who 


said, while he was ealiny and his mouth | ill many 
a time, that it was not necessary when they had 
barvesters and hired men and threshera and men 
laying tile in the bottoms, that she should have 
meat on three plates roast and boiled and cold; 
that one kind of bread was enough, no puddings 
needed at all, sauces were in the way, and nick 
paca were not for laboring men, who wanted plain, 
But Martha knew if the poor, tired 


fellows didn’t want these good things and extras 


solid fare. 
and dainties they would not eat them. 

For dinner the next day was the roasted fat 
Brahma hen, with dressing and gravy, the mashed 
potatoes, light, yeasty biscuit, shorte ned with the 


best of butter, and ail the other good things that 
hungry preachers like 

While they were eating away cheerfully, Mar 
tha—her whole name was Martha Judkins Jones 
—said, with a twinkle in her bonnie blue eyes: 

© Brother MacPherson 


or was not wicked of Martha to get up good din 


l often wonder if it was 


ners for our Saviour, whom she so loved and hon 
ored ?” 

Just then he was holding up hie plate for the 
third slice of the dainty rich brown dressing and 
another slice off the sweet, white, juicy breast, and 
one of the grown girls was cutling the berry-pie 
and putting on the pie plates, always allowing the 
“chicken man’s” piece to be a whole quarter. 

The minisier paused, while his best eye eagerly 
watched the generous hand that was refilling his 
plate. 

“J cannot say that I think Martha was a wicked 
woman and unmindful entirely of the means o 
grace, but this was such a glorious opportunity 
there! thank’ee, that'll do !—such a fine opportu 
nity for those sisters in Bethany to learn about the 
way of salvation. Sister Jones, they should not 
listening to 
like 


anything prevent their 


Better to 


have let 
every word He said. have been 
Mary, willing to fast all day, rather than fail to 
hear all the wise words of the Master.” 

“ But,” continued his hostess, “don’t you think 
the Saviour himeelf needed food? Did not talk 
ing make him hungry, like it does our preachers 
nowadays? Wasn’tit right of Martha to hurry 
and give him something to eat?” 

“Oh! of course, it was right; but you see Mar- 
tha thought too much about the dinner, She did 
not appreciate the words of the Saviour as Mary 


did,” 

‘* How do we know she did not? 
will not get up themselves; things will not come 
out even avd done just in the nick of me without 


Good dinners 


a keen eye and a ready hand to direct. It is po 
idle play to get a dinner and have it all ready 


AND MARYS. 


and hot in order at the same min 


Martha 
And Brother MacPherson t 


went on 


then 


cake and 


talking iearne 


commentators said on the 


ired some 


J mes pr 


he cream beside hin 


But that night, after 


ind the good woman eat up late 


ready for the cakes that the 
oved 80 well 


wheat 


for the 


morbipy mea ane | 


ut Martha 


up ber Bible and read again al 
Mary 

The sermon had set her a thinking 
not quite like what her pastor had 
Martha. She 


read the eleventh chapre 


character of drew 
lamp down low and 
Jobn, where it said that Jesus loved Mart 
Martha fir 
That looked as if he liked her 
Martha hear 

meet him, bu 


beautiful 


her sister and Lazarus, putting 
the three, 
further on when 


she read 


J eaus ouming, * she went to 
Mary 
fuli of 


at | 


had not died, 


Was ¢ 


in the house.” And how 


Bal Still 


was her faith in the following 


truat 


Thou hadst 


and 


verses : been here my brother 
But I know that even now, whatso 


ever Thou wilt ask of God, God will vive it Thee’ 


And 


liked 


the more the eager woman read the better 
Martha. ne of 


est epecimens Of Christian womanhood pre 


She her as « 


ahe grew uj 0 
the fir 


sented in the Bible. She believed in Christ. 


Hi. she 
Him 


to Him, He was 


She loved showed her faith and love 


by welcoming to her house and ministerir g 


her guest She sacrificed her 


love of ease and the pleasure of listening to Him, 
to refresh His wearied 


0 order body and to pro 


mote His comfort. 


read on, It 
Martha.” Sne 


She was special vy rec rded that 


‘Jesus loved was exactly such a 


woman as there are pieply of In our modern life 


a woman who had the knack of getting along in 


the world; energetic, business-like, matter-of fact 
> 


strictly religious, and always on band and ready 


She lived in the then present 
pious, 


iim portanc €, sbe 


for any emergency 


life, and though orthodox, and knowing 


religion to be of superior was 
prone lo make material things the trst in practice, 
full of Martha 


Jones recognized the fact, while she read on page 


[The world was such women. 


aller page, confe rring with the « pen Concordance 
that lav on a chair beside her. 
The Church 


women. They are not always women who can 


could no. prosper without such 


pray in public or make speeches or read essays 
But 
hey can get up church fairs 


or wake much music in the church choir. 


they can work, 


and festivals; they can manage admirably to kee Pp 


coplingept expenses In the church from growing 


into burden-ome debts; they can plan picnics for 








the Sunday-sc! |, Christmas festivities, mission- 
ary boxes weli-filled, good dinners for social 
occasions and for church gatherings, and they can 


give 


give good “ prayers” freely. They are prodigies 


“ potatoes,” while women of another type can 
of hospit ality when many are to be entertained, 
lodged and fed, and sent on their way rejoicing 
Church committees always appoint the working 
women first, because of their activity and dili- 
gence, their business-like proclivities, and they 
are honored in a way that shames the women who 
can only make excellent prayers. 

All this did Martha Jones gather as she sat 
there musing and reading, anon slipping her 
finger between the leaves of the Bible or Concord 
ance and rising to turn the jar of batter with the 
cold side next the fire. In the sweet character of 
Mary, she saw the type of those deeper and more 
sensitive natures who ever aspire above and 
beyond the material and temporal to the eternal 
and divine; those who are always seeking and 
inquiring with a restlessness that no earthly thing 
can satisfy, who find no peace until they find it in 
union with God. 

And then she read in St. Luke how the first 
acquaintance wae formed between Jesus and the 
family in Bethany: 

“ A woman named Martha received Him at her 
house.” 

Why not say Lazarus, as he was the only man 
about the house. 

And then she knew, as do any of us, the reason 
Martha was the woman of the house; she was 
decisive, a natural leader, exacting, bustling, 
kind, considerate, hospitable; and they, the 
three, were a Christian family. The preaching of 
Christ was the great religious phenomenon of the 
times, and Martha and Mary and Lazarus joined 
the crowd who «itnessed His miracles and listened 
to His words. Both women accepted His message 
and believed His Messiahship— Martha from the 
witness of His splendid miracles, Mary from the 
deep accord of her heart with the wonderful words 
He had uttered. 

The sermon of the day had left its impress on 
the mind of Martha Jones. She read that sen- 
tence over and over, that we women, home and 
housekeepers, often ponder over, and sometimes 
understand from our own standpoint ; 

“ Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath 
left me to serve alone. Bid her therefore to help 
me.” 

Nothing could more energetically indicate 
Martha’s character than this sentence. In it is 
shown her blunt simplicity, her sincerity, ber 
matter-of fact worldliness, her positiveness, and 
that she is used to having her own way. 

The reply of Jesus was such a tender reproof; 


it went to the very one fault of the character of all 
the Marthas. The Saviour did not blame Martha, | 
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remember, for what was her nature. The blame 
was for not restraining and governing her own 
nature and keeping it in due subjection to higher 
considerations. 

He, the being of brighter worlds, stood looking 
on Martha’s life, and her bustie and care and 
wonderful activity seemed so sorrowfully worth 
less, 80 trifling, so like playing with toys right in 
the face of the great, eternal realities and dangers 
and glories of the immortal state. And Martha 
Judkins Jones closed the books, smoothed back 
her hair, sighed, hid her face in her hands, and 
prayed, while the tears filled her eyes. The world 
seemed vanishing, her life seemed empty, her work 
seemed as naught. 

Then she put the room in order, turned the 
stone jar again, kindly planning the nice hot 
cakes for the minister's early breakfast—a com 
fortable and sensible “ send off” for his long, cold, 
twelve miles horseback ride—and then she went 
to bed, 

Poor Martha! a dream-angel should have whis- 
pered to her the consoling words, the balm of all 
workers of her class: “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
did it unto me.” 

There is a lack of faithful, active, honest Mar- 
thas in every church—so the supply pastors say. 
There are dear Marys who pray ferven'ly and 
whose exaltation in prayer makes both saint and 


|sipner to almost cry aloud; but not always are 


they hospitable, willing to be “ bothered,” and 
willing to entertain. 
A good missionary, whose best years had been 


| spent in foreign lands and who came home to settle 


down and die in the land of his nativity, was 
sent for to hold service at the church in Bilbury. 
The sermon was wonderful. Two short hours 
slipped away and the congregation thought the 
time had not exceeded twenty minutes. After 
it was over, a few of the elderly people shook 
bands in a glum way and passed down the aisle 
on the other side. Not one of them held the poor 


| old thin hand closely and seconded the grasp by 


an invitation to go home with him for dinner. 

They left the church. He stood awhile on one 
tired fuot and then on the other, waiting for a 
good word and a hint of hospitality. When the 
crippled sexton, hobbling around, began to close 
up for fear the fresh air would get In, he could not 
ask him out, as he would a doy, and, rather than 
leave him there, he touk him home “to eat a 
bite.” 

At the church near by, at East Bilbury, when 
the supply minister came one night on a belated 
train, be went to one of the houses of the brethren, 
but they had company and could not keep him. 
He went to another aod, as their house was small 
and the family large, they had no room to spare. 
Through the darkness, in the mud, he sought 
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another shelter, but they were all torn up, 
having an addition built and a new roof put on. 
With his last half dollar he hired a livery con- 
yeyance and went into the country to the home of 
one of the church cfficers. And in these churches 
were good women—praying Marys who could talk 
about mission work and read essays on mission 
subjects, get up anniversaries, correspond with sec- 
retaries of societies, send money to the heathen on 
foreign shores, and do every thing to hurry up the 
blessed Millennium; they would weep over the 
sisters in Siam and China and India, and pray for 
them and do very grand talk-work. Talk costs 
nothing ; it does not annoy or “ worry” or “ put 
one out” in the least; it is so much easier than to 
entertain, easier than to have one’s hospitality 
taxed, not troublesome, like cooking good din- 
ners; and then there are hotels purposely made 
meals and lodging to give on fair 


that have 


terms. 

In some good churches there are no Marthas at 
all, and yet they thrive, after a selfish fashion. 
We have heard Christian wemen say: “I hope 
there will be no cooking to be done in Heaven; I 
am so tired of it!” They do not work for “love's 
sake,” and the sweet remuneration comes not to 
them. 

The beautiful story of the sisters of Bethany 
will never grow old. How much of real comfort 
it holds for all the sorrowing and anxious of earth ! 
There is explained the mystery of the resurrec- 
tion in a way that rejoices every heart that mourns. 
Pity and love and faith and joy 
afflictions, He 


‘Jesus wept.” 
and promise all there. “In all our 
is afflicted.” 

The tender reproof that the Savior gave Martha, 
as He looked upon her, filled with her generous de 
sire to do good, bustling and careful and perplexed 
and anxious, applies to us to-day—to us busy 
homekeepers, who forget, sometimes, the one thing 
needful that endures beyond the present world. 

How maby who call themselves Christians are 
weary, worn, wasted, drained of life, injured in 
health, fretted in temper, by a class of anxieties 
so purely worldly that they can never bring them 
to Jesus, and if they did they would meet the 
pitiful reproof that Martha did 

Martha was a brave, sincere, good woman, capa- 
ble of yielding to reproof and acknowledging a 
fault, and we want those who condemn the good 
woman not to overlook this truth. We love the 
Marthas; they are always sweet-souled women ; 
they nevershirk; they never dodge drudgery, and, 
of the two, the Marthas or the Marys, we be- 
lieve we most need the former in our churches 
to-day. < 

The Saviour loves them for their care and 
trouble in promoting the comfort of His servants, 
as He loved Martha of Bethany when on earth, 


and many a housekeeper who has been cumbered 
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with much serving and yet has loved to serve, will 

one day hear Him say to her: “Inasmuch as ye 

did it unto one of my little ones, ye did it unto me.”’ 
Pipsey Ports. 


EATING BEFORE SLEEPING. 


EK have long been of the opinion that it is 

better to eat moderately of any easily di- 

gestible food before going to bed, than to 
resist the gnawings of real hunger for fear that the 
lunch will interfere with sound slumber. A late 
supper of rich dishes, which tempt the appetite to 
over-indulgence, may breed bad dreams, as it may 
make one uncomfortable if he sits up some hours 
after; but rational eating at a late hour will dis- 
turb the slumbers of none but the confirmed dys- 
peptic. A writer has 
marks on this subject, from which we extract the 


recent some sensible re- 
following : 

Man is the only animal that can be taught to 
sleep quietly on an empty stomach. The brute 
creation resent all efforts to coax them to such a 
violation of the laws of nature. The lion roars in 
the forest until he has found his prey. The horse 
will paw all night in the stable, and the pig in 
the pen, refusing all rest or sleep until they are 
fed. 


own provision for a late mea! just before dropping 


The animals which chew the cud have their 


off to their night slumber. 

Man can train himself to the habit of sleeping 
without a preceding meal, but only after long 
As into the world, 


nature is too strong for him, and he must be fed 


years of practice. he come 


before he will sleep. A child’s stomach is amall; 
and when perfectly filled, if no sickness disturb 


As 


to empty 


it, sleep follows naturally and inevitably 
digestion goes on, the stomach begins 
A single fold in it will make the 


restless; two will awaken it, and, if 


ttle sleeper 
is hushed 
} 


as 


again to repose, the nap is short; and three fi 
put an end to the slumber. 


narcotic may close its eyes again; but without 


Paregoric or other 


will not 
Not 


even an angel who learned the art of minstrelsy 


drug, it 


other food, or some stupefying 


sleep, no matter how healthy it may be. 


in a celestial choir can sing a babe to sleep on an 
empty stomach. It is a fact established beyond 
the possibility of contradiction, that sleep aids 
digestion, and that the process of digestion is 
conducive to refreshing sleep. It needs no argu- 
ment to convince us of this natural relation. The 
drowsiness which always follows a well-order 

meal is itself a testimony of nature to this inter 
The waste of human life by the neg- 
The daily wear 


dependence. 
lect of the lesson is very great. 
and tear of the body might be restored more fully 
than it usually is if this simple rule was not 
systematically violated. 
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SLEEP. 


ee t man who first invented ep 
Yanga said, and iv I 
And ble lso, that he didn’t kee} 
Hl very to himself; or try 
| ike R the lucky fellow might, 
A e! y; by ‘patent t 


7* think the poet, beneath his light jesting, 
\ must agree with Dr. Holland’s “Jim,” wh« 
believed “that the Good Man up yonder 
knew he was a thinking of Him,” for surely among 
the blessings conferred on men by a loving Father's 
hand—blessings none the less rich and wonderful 
because free as air—sleep may almost rank with 
the first. 
The healthy body and mind which sink qui 


etly and easily to rest, dismissing cares and annoy- 


ances as though they were not, know little of the 
sufferings of that delicately strung, sensitively 
tuned nature which refuses to sleep under the 
least disturbance of either body or mind. There 
are plethoric, comfortable souls that can sleep 
anywhere—on a counter, in a station depot, rail- 
road car, church, or even theatre! I know a man 
who takes his daughter to a good play, who inva 
riably sleeps through a part of the performance, 
saying, “ Now wake me up, Guasie, at just the 
right place! 
his daily after-dinner nap stretched on a sofa in 


and still another man, who takes 


his wife’s sitting-room, where the sewing-machine 
keeps up its endless click, click, daughters at the 
piano, and as much talking and laughing as could 
well make itself heard where there are half a 
dozen breezy girls. As a contrast, his wife tells 


me she has not averaged three hours’ sleep out of 


twenty-four in as many years. There is no need 
to say that sie is a suflerer. 
In those nervous diseases which attack the spine 


and brain, and through these the entire system, if 


the patient can be brought to take long and fre- 
quent draughts of sleep in a natural manner, a 
cure may be confidently looked for. On the con- 
trary, want of sleep often produces insanity, and 
in the mediwyval ages culprits, both civil and po- 
litical, were not infrequently condemned to tor- 
ture by not being allowed one moment’s sleep till 
death ensued 

Men in business and in public life, men of let 
ters engaged in herculean tasks, keep the mental 
balance by healthful sleep— 


“ Sleep that the ravel’d sleave of care, 
The death A lay’s life, sore labor's bat 
Balm of | t is, great nature's second course 
Chief nou n life’s feast.’ 

When this fails the balance of physical and men- 


tal power gives way. Agitation, nervous haste, 
softening of the brain, frenzy or despair, ensue. 


The editor-in-chief of a powerful paper has been 


lately prov ided with a « ryator because of his 
failing mind, which trouble has been traced t 
leeplessneas, caused by the excessive strain f 


years of writing when he should have slept. ‘Too 
late he sought to make amends, but sleep had fled 

The fact has alse been demonstrated that a 
proper physical and mental development cannot 
be attained by children without suflicient sleep 
Their peculiarities should be watched, as some 
require more sleep than others, and if necessary 
to rise early the child should be sent to bed at 
dark. No rule can be given. Yet if possible, the 
little ones should have a room free from noise and 
light wherein to woo “tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer,” and allowed to sleep till they waken. 
The babe will be less irritable and nervous when it 
awakes, and the sickly boy less inclined to rickets. 

What a sense of peace and rest falls upon the 
tired mother’s heart as she tucks away her little 
brood and whispers to them of the angels who will 
hover round till morning light. And if perhaps she 
has an erring son—when sleep o’ertakes him she 


knows he’s where, at most, he only dreams of sin! 


So let u sleep, and g e praise ! 
I like the lad, who, whe father thought 
Te p his morning nap by hackneyed phrase 
] : 
Of vagrant woru i nygster caught, 
Cried, ‘Served him right t’s not at all surprising 
The worm was punished for early rising! 


Some curious phases of sleep, or singular idio- 
syncrasies of the sleeper, mark individual cases, 
such as are seen in sleep-walking or as a result of 
vivid dreams, A little daughter of the writer. 
who inherited a tendency to sleep-walking from 
her father, dreamed that some one was in the 
house, designing to rob her wardrobe. She arose 
and gathered all her clothing from drawers and 
closet, her trinkets and ornamemts, her shoes and 
stockings even—pulled off one mattress from her 
bed, and piled all her treasures on the lower, then 
replaced the mattress and bedding and went to 
bed. As there was no lamp in the room, the en- 
tire operation was performed in the dark. In the 
morning, having no memory of her dream, she 
searched in vain for her clothes worn the day be- 
fore or any others. Great was the hue and cry 
from that chamber, and consternation prevailed 
generally throughout the family, until the servant 
who made her young mistress’s bed discovered 
something unusual about the mattresses, when all 
was made plain. ‘Zen, and not till then, was the 
dream recalled. 

This little one would walk in her sleep down a 
precipitous staircase with a dangerous landing, 
where a false movement would have precipitated 
her to the basement. Another child of our 
acquaintance would walk several blocks at mid- 
night, through cold and snow, and ring at the 
family physician’s door to call him to her mother’s 
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apelin 


ae 














ie 











he year previous, totally 
inconscious, ti wakened by lights and 
hurrying feet, as she was carried into her father’s 
house—so powerful had been the daytime impres- 
sions on the childish heart. 

\ one-time neighbor of ours, under a heavy pres 
sure of care, not infrequently rose at two o’clock 
in the morning, went to his barn, and milked 
fifteen cows, and then returned to his bed uncon 


scious of the act. The reader may have read of 


the sleep- walker who. umped from the rear end of 


] 


his sleeping-coach last winter and arrested the 
\ 


attention of the train hands by a piercing scream. 


ssible, the train was stopped, 


As speedily as pi 





and on going back a young man was found sitting 
in the snow unconscious. Still more astonishing 
is the case of an elderly gentleman, who left a 
sleeping-coach in his night-dress at Cleveland, 
entered the depot, and attempted to buy a ticket 
before his conditi« nh was inde rstood and he was 
piloted back to his berth. 

Such cases go far to prove the possession of a 
ixth sense, mysterious and indefinable, but ev! 
dently possessed by some. A _ touching story 
] » this, is told in The Continent entiled 
‘Walter Gray’s Sixth Sense,” of a little boy who 


idolized the mother who was suddenly taken from 


him. He was found twenty-four hours after he: 
burial in the city cemetry, w he had never see 
t miles from the city, lying, still unconscious, on 


his mother’s grave! The writer asks, “ What 
was the instinct, the mysterious tie or power- 
like the fidelity of a dog to his master—which led 
that little child from hi bed, out into the dark- 
ness of the night, through the city, and amid the 
lat yrinths of a cemete ry Ww hich he had never seen, 
inerringly to his mother’s grave?” Surely, it 
must have been the possession of a sixth sense, 
surer, more penetrating, more deeply sagacious 
than all the other five combined. 


Sleep in itself is a wonderful condition. We 


lie, as it were, every night. The death of sleep 
descends on us { power overshadows us. Our 


eyelids close, and we cannot keep them open if we 
vould Our limbs lie nerveless. We have for- 
gotten everything. “ Evil men may come and d 

With our go ds as they please. We are hely less.’’ 
How blessed then seems the protecting Fatherhood 
f God, who watches His sleeping men and 
women, as a mother her sleeping babes, only with 
larger eyes and more full of love; and then all at 
mee, as George MacDonald says, “ We know not 
how, but we do know, that there is a world that 


wants you outside of you, and a God that wants 


you inside of you!” And what a resurrection it 
new every morning! 
3 t | we t suy, 
i n t Y 


y 










t on this shore 







JULY, 





OUD is the summer’s busy song, 
The smallest breeze can find a tongue, 


4 While insects of each tiny size = 


Grow teasing with their melodies, 








Till noon burns with its blistering breath 


Around, and day lies atill as death. 






rhe busy noise of man and brute 


ts on a sudden lost and mute; 





Even the brook, that leaps along, 





seems weary of its bubbling song 





And, so soft its waters creep, 





Tired silence sinks in sounds r sleep 





The cric ket, on its bank is dumb 


) 





The very flies forget to hum, 





And, save the wagon-rocking round, 





The landa ape sleeps without a sound; 





The breeze is stopped, the lazy bough 






Hath not a leaf that danceth now; 






rhe taller grass upon the hill, 





And spider’s threads, are standing still ; 






The feathers, dropped from moor-hen’s wing 


By 





Which to the water’s surface cling 





Are steadfast, and as heavy seem | 





As stones beneath them in the stream ; 






Hawkweed and groundsel’s fanny downs 





Unrutiled Keep their seedy crowns, 





And, in the overheated air, 






Not one light thing is floating there, 





Save that to the earnest eye 







The restless heat seems twittering by. 






Noon swoons beneath the heat it made, 





And tlowers e’ep within the shade, 





Until the sun slopes in the west, 






' 


Like weary traveler, glad to res 






On pillowed clouds of many hues. 





Then Nature’s voice its joy renews, 






(nd checkered field and grassy plain 





Hum with their summer songs again, 
\ req 


W hose setting sunbeams coolly shine, 






uiem to the day’s decline, 









As welcome to day’s feeble powers 





As falling dews to thirsty flowers. 
JOHN 
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FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT GLOVES. 


VERY one who is at all observing must 
have often looked at a glove with admiration 
for the ingenuity which has contrived so 
perfect a covering for so complex a member as 
the human hand, but few have given more than a 
passing thought to the many minds and hands 


which, in the course of centuries, have developed 


from the coarse mitten, which was hardly more 
than a bag, the perfectly fitting glove of modern 
times. 

Gloves are mentioned by some of the earliest 
writers. An ancient historian tells us that Cyrus 
was so efleminate as to wear gloves, and Homer 
describes Laertes as wearing gloves as a protec- 
tion against thorns while gardening. The younger 
Pliny speaks of his uncle’s amanuensis as wearing 
gloves on his visit to Vesuvius, lest his hands 
should be so cold that he could not write. Virgil 
speaks of gloves and gauntlets, although those, 
like the ones mentioned by Homer, were doubtless 
of metal, or at least so weighted and spiked as to 
be used for defense rather than warmth. 

It was not until the early part of the Christian 
era that gloves were used merely as an adorn 
ment. Under the Roman Emperors, philosophers 
began to call attention to the luxury and extrava- 
gance which induced “ persons in perfect health 
But the 


to clothe the hands with soft coverinys. 
invectives of ascetics were all in vain, for from 
that time onward gloves have been worn even in 
hot countries, where the warmth makes them 
really uncomfortable. 

In the middle ages, kings, nobles, and ecclesias- 
tics rivaled each other in the magnificence and 
splendor of their gloves. [Embroidery of the 
costliest kind and gems were used to adorn them, 
but in spite of their elegance it was considered at 
this period the height of ill-manners to keep on 
gloves during visits or balls, and for two friends 
upon the road not to remove their gloves before 
touching hands would have been considered a 
deadly insult 

Gloves were given to bishops and other digni- 
aries upon their installment in office, and to 
deprive one of his gloves was a mark of degrada 
tion. It is recorded that the Earl of Carlisle, who 
was impeached and executed in the thirteenth 
century as a traitor, had his spurs and his gloves 
taken from him 

To throw down a glove as a challenge has been 
a custom from very early times, and in the coro- 
nation of the sovereigns of England it has been a 
part of the ceremony for a knight to throw down 
a glove and challenge any person to take it up 
who denies that the lawful heir has been crowned. 

It is still the custom in England to present a 
pair of white’ gloves to the Judge at Assize if 
there are no cases to come up for trial. | 





In the days of chivalry, the glove of a lady 
worn in the helmet was supposed to bring success 
in exact proportion to the virtue of the owner. 
Hence, the desperate boast of Henry of Mon- 
mouth, given in Shakespeare’s Richard JJ, that 
he would unto the stews, and from the com- 
monest creature pluck a glove, and wear it as a 
favor, and with that he would unhorse the luati 
est challenger. 

The circumstances under which the gift of a 
pair of gloves is considered obligatory are so at 
variance with one another as to afford a curious 
study. If one enters the stable of a prince with 
his gloves on, the value of them is forfeited to the 
servants ; and so common did the custom of giving 
gloves to servants become, that “ glove silver” is 
often put down in old English accounts as a regular 
part of the expenses. The fashion of giving gloves 
and a scarf to the minister and bearers at a funeral 
still prevails in some parts of the country, but it 
must at one time have been carried toa great extent, 
as the Massachusetts Legislature once forbade it 
under the penalty of a very heavy fine. Readers 
of Scott’s “St. Valentine’s Day” will remember 
that the forfeit of one who is kissed while asleep 
is only to be paid by a present of gloves. In fact 
the gift of a pair of gloves is always considered a 
graceful compliment, not at all connected with 
the idea implied in “ giving the mitten.” 

Until the time of Elizabeth, gloves were not 


usually worn except by men. It seems strange 
that she, who was notoriously proud of her hands, 
should have been the first to introduce a fashion 
which concealed them; but Du Maurier says that 
she was constantly p illing f her gloves to display 
the beauty and whiteness of her hands, an opera 
tion which was not as difficult then as now, for 
the gloves then worn were very loose, the fit being 
held as a matter of small consequence as long as 
the material was elegant. Perfumed gloves from 
Spain were very highly valued by Elizabeth and 
were always acceptable gifts. Many records are 
preserved of presenta of this kind which were 
given to her. 

“By the Lady Mary Gray, ij peir of swete 
gloves with fower dozen buttons of golde, in every 
one a side perle.” 

“ By Lady Mary Sydney, one peir of perfumed 
gloves with xxiii small buttons of golde, in every 
one of them a small! diamond.’ 

These perfumed gloves are frequently mentioned 
by Shakespeare, and he also refers to the custom 
of swearing by one’s gloves and of receiving one 
from a sovereign as a sign of protection, and per- 
haps no passage is more familiar than the words 
of Romeo: 

‘See how she leans her cheek upon her hand 

Oh! that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek !” 


In Shakespeare’s time gloves were “expected to 





FACTS AND 
correspond with the character of the wearer ;” as 
an old record says—‘“ Owen Lloyd to Wm. Pryse. 
Desires him to send sixteen pair of gloves of the 
finest, six for women, six for men, and four for 
very ancient and grave wen, spiritual.” 

Among the famous gloves which are still pre- 
served as curiosities are those of the Black Prince, 
which hang over his tomb in Canterbury Cathe- 
In the Library at Oxford are a 


dral, Jodleian 


pair of embroidered gloves of Qlueen Elizabeth’s. 


In the Saffron Walden Museum is a glove which 
was given to a gentleman by Mary Queen of 
Scots on the day of her execution. It is of light 
buff leather, embroidered in silk and silver and 
trimmed with lace and fringe. 

It that 
France, Spain, and England, must unite to form a 


was formerly said three kingdoms, 
glove, but for many decades France has been far 
in advance of the other two and wholly indepen- 
dent of their assistance. To that country alone is 
inventing the present fashion of 


In the early part of the 


due the honor of 
manufacturing gloves. 
present century gloves were loose and ill-fitting, 
unless cut by special measure, as were those of the 
“fair maid of Perth.” 
as the fancy of the glover dictated, and therefore 


They were cut by the eye, 


there was no uniformity in size and shape. 

In 1819 a French glovemaker imvyented a punch 
for cutting gloves, but it was not successful. In 
1854 Xavier Jouvin turned his attention to in 
venting a method of cutting gloves on a geometri- 
cal basis. From careful measurements he decided 
that thirty-two sizes would include all dimensions 
of hands. He divided heads: 
very slender, slender, medium, broad, and very 
Each of the punches which he made for 


these under five 


broad. 
cutting the kid in the proper shape was made to 
do double duty by cutting one pair from very elas- 
tic kid, and another from a firmer piece, every 
punch in this way making two sizes. The French 
and Italian cuttera were so much more economi- 
cal than the English that it is said they were 
able to get one or two extra pairs from every 
skin. 

The industry grew apace after Jouvin’s method 
had come into general use, and in the town of 
Grenoble, where he began his work, nine hundred 
thousand pairs of gloves are manufactured annu- 
rhe 


pricks the holes where the stitches are to be 


ally. punch which cuts the gloves also 
taken; the seam is put im a vise, which holds it 
This is for the 


nicer quality; some of the heavier kinds are 


securely, and is sewed by hand. 
stitched up by machine. It is said by some that 
the first sewing-machine ever made was used for 
the ornamental stitching on the backs of gloves. 

Limerick, Ireland, was once famous for the 
manufacture of gloves of a peculiar kind, so deli- 
cate in texture that a pair could be put in a wal- 
nut shell. 
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At present France and Italy export the largest 
quantity of gloves, but many of the heavier kinds 
are manufactured in England and America. The 
making of buckskin gloves is a purely American 
industry, and within a few years a few dealers 
have begun to make kid gloves, but most of 
those sold here are imported from France and 
Italy. 

Many of the gloves which are called kid are 
really made of rat skins, and professional rat- 
catchers find a ready market for the skins after 
they are tanned. The process of tanning skins 
for gloves is very curious, but too long and intri- 
cate to be described here. Vast quantities of eggs 
are used every year in cleaning the skins, and 
much Jabor and skill are required to give the kid 
the elasticity and delicacy which are needed. 

It is impossible within the limits of a magazine 
article to give more than a glance at the facts and 
Two entire books have re- 
one in Eng- 


fancies about gloves. 
cently been published on the subject 
land and one in France—and it is surprising to 
find what a wealth of history and tradition sur- 
» common a thing as a glove. 


Susan ANNA Brown 


round even 8 


LIGHTNING-RODS.— Professor Tyndall, in a re- 
cent course of lectures on Electricity, took occa- 
sion to refer to the construction of lig it ing rods, 
These articles, he said, “were frequently made 
with as many as five points, and extremely emi- 
nent authorities advised their construction in this 
way. For his own part, however, he found from 
experiments in this branch of electricity that the 
single point of a needle was as good as half a 
dozen. In some cases copper bands were now 
used as conductors instead of copper wire, and 
they had the advantage of opening a wider door 
for the eacape of electricity into the earth. He 
was talking a few days ago to a builder, who spoke 
of certain churches he had ‘protected’ by light- 
ning-conductors. He said that he stuck the con- 
ductor a few inches into the ground, and imagined 
that that was quite sufficient. Some few 
ago, when he Professor Tyndall had the honor 


years 


of serving the Board of Trade, a lighthouse on 
the northern coast of Ireland was struck by light- 
ning. On examination he found that the light- 
ning-conductor ended in stone, which had been 


epth of about six inches. 
entirely insufficient to 


indeed, almost invited the lightning to strike the 


vierced toad That was 
| 


carry away electricity, and, 
place. The broader the plate carrying the elec- 
tric fluid into the earth, the wider the door would 
There was one 


ita agent 


ld be even better than anything else, if 


be open escape. 
which wou 
they could only use it on the top of lighthouses, 
and that was flame, which must totally discharge 


’ 


all electricity.’ 





ae 
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SANDY’S DIAMOND. 


“AT OW, Sandy, it’s your turn; why don’t you 


| | read? have you lost the place?” 

Sandy straightened the tails of his ragged 
coat with an air of conscious virtue; he was not 
given to losing his place, whatever the others 
might be. 

“ Now, Judas said this, not because he cared 
for the poor, but because he was a thief and had 
the bag,” he read out inashrill treble. “It was 
an awful pity they let him keep the bag, then,” 
he added, by way of comment. 

“ Maybe they'd no ken he was a thief,” suggested 
his neighbor, who was Sandy’s chief friend and 
ally, “and maybe you wad have helped yoursel’ a 
bit now and again, Sandy, if you’d had as good a 
chance.” 

“Speak for yoursel’, Sam Knox,” was Sandy’s 
lofty retort. “I’m no a thief, at any rate.” 

“ Boys, attend to the lesson,” interrupted the 
teacher, and the debate had perforce to be post- 
poned for the present. 

Sandy marched home after school, swelling with 
indignant pride, utterly declining Sam’s usual es- 
cort. The two were friends more from force of 
circumstances than natural affinity. Both earned 
a scanty income, carrying parcels and messages 
from the railway to the different quays; but 
though they held the same profession, and were 
comrades to a certain extent, Sandy by no means 
considered Sam in the light of an equal; his 
clothes were many degrees more ragged, his shoes 
a thing of the past or future, and, in point of 
family connections—well, there could be no com- 
parison between Sam’s drunken father and his 
own thrifty, hard-working mother. Decidedly, 
Sam must be made to understand that he was not 
to disparage his superiors in public with impu- 
nity. 

The coolness lasted some days, and might have 
lasted much longer but for a startling adventure 
that befell Sandy. Trudging round the dock at 
the edge of dusk one evening, with a huge pack- 
age for a coasting steamer, his foot struck against 
something—something that glittered in the dim 
light. “Just a bit of glass,” he said to himself, 
turning it over with the toe of his shoe; and then 
he dropped his burden with a crash and swooped 
down upon his “ find.” 

It was a ring, dull and tarnished with mud, but 
neither crushed nor broken, and the “bit of glass” 
was the stone. It gleamed out like the windows 
on the opposite shores at sunset. In his younger 
days, before he became such a practical person, he 
had firmly believed that Paradise lay over there; 
he knew better now, but for a moment, as it lay on 
his palm, he almost fancied it must have come 


from that region. 
Only for a moment; then Sandy was his cau: | 


tious little self again. He rolled it up carefully 


with the private store of halfpence that even hi 


mother, worthy woman, did not know of, should 


ered his package, and delivered it at the tin 
booking office at the end of the quay, sturdily ar 
gued out the question of an additional penny on 
account of its size with the clerk, and got it, and 
then he betook himself to a solitary corner of the 
dock wall, and sat down behind a sugar-cask, t 
consider matters, 

Firat and foremost, should he tell his mother? 
He rather thought not. She might insist upon 
delivering it up to the authorities and taking the 
chance of a possible reward; and Sandy had an 
exceedingly uncomfortable conviction that that 
was just what he ought to do. Yet he remem 
bered a boy who found a pocket-book on the 
gangway, and the owner only gave him a shilling 
for it; and another who found a telescope and got 
nothing. Sandy felt that fortune lay within his 
grasp, and that if he had to barter it away for one 
shilling, or even five, it would be paying too 
dearly for principles. 

He had heard of rings being worth hundreda of 
pounds, and if this was worth but one—or even 
to be safer atill, fifty—. The tide rippled in below 
his feet unheeded, the long line of gas-lamps 
twinkled like yellow stars in the black, restleas 
river, the keen wind whistled through the rigging 
behind; Sandy saw and felt nothing, wrapped in 
blissful visions of that modeat fifty. 

For two whole days he carried the secret alone; 
then his responsibility became too heavy, and tac 
itly ignoring past differences, he waited on the quay 
one dinner-hour for Sam Knox, binding him over 
to strict secrecy, though on that head he had little 
fear, for Sam, whatever his failings might be, had 
never been known to do a shabby thing to a 
friend. 

“Sam, I’ve got something to tell you; I’ve had 
a find.” 

“One bawbee or twa?” queried Sam, indif 
ferently. 

“ Just wait till you get a sight of it! it’s worth 
more bawbees than you ever saw all your days.” 

“So you’re not going to give it up to the author- 
ities ?”’ Sam asked, curiously, when he had heard 
the story. 

“And maybe get nothing at all, like Jem Me- 
Cullock,” answered Sandy, shortly. “ You'd no 
do that yoursel’, Sam Knox.” 

“No, I'd not,” agreed Sam, frankly ; “but you’ve 
always professed such a lot more.” 

A dull red flush crept up to Sandy’s brow. He 
had not counted upon Sam being sharp enough to 
view the case in that light. 

“ Anyhow, let us have a look at it,” went on 
Sam,magnanimously pursuing that point no further. 

Behind the sugar-cask, after infinite precau- 
tions, the treasure was produced for inspection. 


Se cco tod 


(BRE ae 


Shope 





SANDY’S 


“ How much do vou think I'll get for it?” he 


asked, deferring to Sam’s judgment for once 


was much older, and might reasonably be expected 
to have some little experience in valuables—other 
people’s, if not his own. 


“ 


gave twenty pounds for one not near as big as 


that; but you'll no get as much, for who’s going 
to believe you didn’t steal it?” 

“ Steal it!” echoed Sandy, in angry dismay. 

“Ay, but you’ve got to make folks believe 
your story, and who are you going to get to buy 
it?” 
“T thought you might ken of some place,” fal- 
tered Sandy, rather crestfallen 

“Well, | ken of one or twa; I'll look out and 
tell ye the morn.” 

And then the conference broke up and the two 
went back to their parcels. 

Sam pondered the matter over as he lounged 
about the docks that 
his strong point, and the diamond had taken pow- 


day. Steady work was not 


erful hold of his imagination. He did wish with 
all his heart it had been his luck instead of Sandy’s 
to have found it; he felt he could have made far 
better use of it. 
sharing it with a fellow it would be different, but 


“Tf there was any hope of his 
he’ll just keep every penny to himeel’. Serve him 
right if he went and lost it again.” 

Over and over that reflection crept up. Sandy 
had already strayed from the right path for the 
aake of the diamond. Sam was the next to fall a 
victim to its fascination 

He thought of it hour after hour, till it seemed 
as if he must have it by fair means or foul, and he 
doubted fair means would avail little with a lad 
like Sandy. 

Saturdays were busy days on the quays, and that 
next day both Sam and Sandy were hurrying back- 
ward and forward till long after dark. It was a 
gusty, stormy night, and, as Sandy went down one 
of the gangways on his last journey, the steamer 
gave a sudden lurch that sent him and his pack- 
ages flying across the deck ; worse still, out rolled 
the contents of his pockets, and, before Sandy had 
recovered his feet and his scattered senses, the 
scrap of paper shrouding the precious ring was 
lodged inside Sam’s waistcoat. He happened to 
have been standing just under the gangway, and 
lost no time in availing himself of the unlooked- 
for chance. 

It was all the work of a minute. 
ered up his properties and went back on shore 


Sandy gath 
without observing his friend, Sam, fairly glowing 
with satisfaction at the beautiful way things had 
the dock 


No more 


arranged themselves, quietly retired to 
wall to congratulate himself at leisyre. 
heavy packages to carry up and down those steep 
bridges, no more supperless nights and break fast- 
less mornings. 


lie 


I mind of hearing a man say once, that he 


Sandy had built no taller cas- | 


DIAMOND 


tles round that diamond 


broke in 


rywhere for 


9)) 


Yo 
that 


i've what ?” cried Sam, with an incredulous 


atare reflected credit on his powers 
imulation 


‘ Lost it 


I’ll never, never get it back 


in that boat, and she’s away now and 


It’s hard.” 


} 


mut his head down on the iron rail and 
I 


Sandy 


groaned 


aloud in bitter disappointment. 

Sam looked on in silence; he was naturally not 
a hard-hearted lad, and for a moment the impulse 
was strong to give the ring back; the feel of his 
empty pockets brought back more prudential con- 


“ 


siderations. After all, it’s only what he did 
himself,” he argued; “he found it and kept it, 
and that’s what I’m doing.” 

He made one or two ineffectual attempts to con 
sole poor, miserable Sandy, and got himself away 
as speedily as practicable into a back street, where 
dwelt acertain German, who kept a kind of money- 
lending and general exchange and barter estab- 
lishment for the benefit of the sailors and emi- 
grants. 


he, 


Saturday night was far advanced, and if 
Sam, meant to reap any immediate benefit 
from his possession it was necessary to lose no 
time 

He slipped softly in and addressed himself to 
the proprietor : 

“T picked up something in the dock to day, and 
I wad like to ken the worth of it gin I cared to 
part with it.” 

“ What is it?”” demanded the man, briefly 

“T's a ring—a diamond one,” answered Sam, 
speaking under his breath. 

“ Where is it?” 

“Sam slowly unfolded the wrappers and laid it, 
with a sort of gasp, in the man’s dingy palm. 
How it glittered in the gaslight! Sam watched 
oe 
gone and given that away again,” he said to him- 
self. 


The German 'ooked at the treasure under the 


it with eager eyes. nice thing to have 


gas-jet for a moment and touched it with his 
tongue; then he threw it down on the counter 
with a short laugh. 

indeed! a of Birmingham 


“ Diamonds, bit 


glass !”’ 
“Tt’s no!” ejaculated Sam, with dry lips. 
“You're cheating!” 

The man knocked it smartly against the iron 
scales. Alas! the unfortunate diamond vanished 
away into dusty powder. 

“ But the ring—that’s gold !”’ cried Sam, in de 
spair. It was the one last forlorn hope. 

“Take it away; no one would give you a six 

4 ” 
pence for it. 


Sam picked it up without a word. When he 
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| 


got outside he flung it into the nearest gutter. | 


Was it for this he had cheated Sandy and made 
himself afraid to meet him—for this? Why 
couldn’t he have left him to find out the miserable | 
cheat for himself? It was the very first time he | 
had ever played a friend a shabby trick, and, in | 
wrath and bitterness of spirit, Sam registered a | 
solemn resolution that it should be the last. 

The sight of Sandy’s woebegone appearance 
when they met at the school next morning also 
helped to strengthen it. Sam realized, with a 


| 


sinking heart, that he would never be able to 
explain to him how little cause for regret he 
really had. For weeks and months—even years 
—he might have to listen to the lamentations 
over that unparalleled loss, 

They had the conclusion of the Judas tragedy 
that morning. The two lads wandered round the 
quay afterward almost in silence, each privately 
repenting after his own fashion. 

“If I had taken that diamond to the station,” 
abberly remarked Sandy, breaking into a long 
pause, “I might—I might have got three or four 
pounds for it, instead of just nothing. It served 
me right. I’m thinking maybe there was some 
allowance to be made for Judas, After all, riches 
are an awful snare—nobody knows till they get 
them.” 

“They are,” ejaculated Sam, with great fervor. 
“ There’s no depending on them, and I’m think 
ing we'll be just as well without any.” 

“Ah! but you never had a diamond,” retorted 
Sandy, with a sudden burst of sorrow for his lost 
treasure. 

“No, I never had,” was Sam’s truthful answer. | 
And Sandy little gueased how his friend acquired 
such a personal knowledge of the deceitfulness of 


riches, AuTuor oF “ Rake’s Enemy.” 


CURIOUS ANTIPATHIES IN ANIMALS. 
CATS. 
HAVE always been very fond of cats, and, 
like all our family, we have been in the habit 
of making great pets of them. They are not, 
I think, as a general rule, troubled with special or 
peculiar antipathies, but it is certain that they are 


| endowed with far more intelligence, sagacity, and 


aflection than most people give them credit for. 
My experience and observation, extending over 
many years, convince me that where cats are well 
treated, petted, and rightly understood, they are 
capable of great aflection for persons individually, 
and not merely for places, as it is #0 much the fash- 
ion to allege. Many people have a great dislike to 
the whole race, speak ill of them, and attribute to 
them every bad and worthless trait. This 1 con 
sider a great injustice to one of the moat beautiful, 
graceful, and, when properly treated, affectionate, 
of our household pets 

A beautiful amd touching anecdote of personal 
affection in a cat for her playmate, a child, was 
related recently in the Leisure Jlour, where the 
cat not only refused food when the child died, 
but, like the celebrated Edinburgh dog, Greyfriars 
Bobby, passed most of her time in the village 


|churchyard sitting by the grave, and returning 


home regularly for food. Was the faithful animal 
aware that the child was lying beneath? And 
did she expect her return to earth? It would 
seem that some such thought must have possessed 
her, and that she therefore resolved to await the 


| child’s appearance. 


A splendid tabby Tom belonged to my late 
father-in-law, and was a great pet of his daughter 
my wife) when living at home before her mar- 
riage. Tab was very fond of his mistress, always 


| selecting her lap, when possible, for his moments 


lof repose. He was so well trained and intelligent 


A PomrriAN Hovuse.—A house recently un- 
earthed in the excavations at Pompeii had evi- 
dently been in a state of repair when the volcano 
storm buried it. Painters’ pots and brushes and 
workmen’s tools were scattered about. Spots of 
whitewash starred wall and floer. Pots and 
kettles had been bundled up in a corner al! by 
themselves. Dinner, however, had not been for- 
gotten. A solitary pot stood on the stove; and 
there was a brown dish in waiting before the 
oven, and on the dish a sucking-pig, al! ready to 
be baked. But the oven was already engaged 
with its full complement of bread, so the sucking- 
pig had to wait. And it never entered the oven, 
and the loaves were never taken out until after a 
sojourn of seventeen hundred years. ‘The pig and 
the bread had been there since Noy. 23d, A. D.79. 
M. Florelli added the loaves to his museum at 
Pompeii—twenty-one of them, rather hard, of 


course, and black, but perfectly preserved. 


that he would follow her about the garden or the 
adjoining fields and answer to his name exactly like 
adog; and yet, with all his aflection, he would not 
allow my wife to sing or even hum. When she 
sang, he would jump up, lash his tail—an unmis- 
takable sign of anger—utter short, sharp “ mews,” 
while every movement of the animal betrayed 
extreme uneasiness and mews would be extended 
into a sort of howl or cry, and he would stand on 
his hind legs amd pat the lady’s knee with his 
paw, a8 a gentle remonstrance; sometimes he 
would fling himself down at full length and 
scratch with his claws at the carpet in the oddest 
manner. These performances were most amusing. 
But one day, I am sorry to say, he lost both his 
patience and his temper, and behaved in a manner 
highly discreditable to a well-bred and intelligent 
feline. He was asleep in my wife’s Jap when she 
began, quite thoughtleasly, to hum a melody. In 
a moment Tab was sitting erect in her lap, glaring 





CURIOUS 


fiercely up into her face and uttering little, angry 
Rather amused than otherwise, my wife 
continued her Tab suddenly 
sprang up and stuck his claws into both sides of 


cries. 
humming, when 
her face, below each ear, Seizing his paws and 
throwing him sharply down, my wife ceased the 


‘| ab looked Up, 


evidently rather surprised at his rough treatment, 


music, when—all being silent 


whisked his tail about, and then, seeming to think 
better of it, instantly jumped into ber lap again 
loud song of—let us 


and commenced purring a 


hope-—repentance for his bad conduct. 

Chis is another and equally mysterious instance 
of musical antipathy, exhibited toward the sing 
ing of one person only; for I never heard that 
Tab showed the least dislike to the singing of any 
in general, 


one elae or took any notice of music 


whether vocal or instrumental ; and in this he 
reaembled the previously related cases of the dog 
Wag and the horse Jenny, neither of which could 
endure the singing of one particular lady 

We possessed, at the old home in Surrey, when 
I] was a lad, a remarkably fine white cat. Fron 
her great size and strength, l’airy was alwaye sup 
but to what 


She 


posed to be a “ Tom,” she belonged 


in her case waa undoubtedly the “ fair” sex 


waa very sagacious and clever, She would sit up 
ind beg, jump through the hands held high, and, 
what was perhaps most singular, she would keep 
ip a conversation with you by regularly anawer 
ing, with an odd sort of pretty, little, short mew 
every time you spoke to her. lIrequently, when 
sitting alone by the fire with Fairy for a compan- 
ion, she has aflorded me great amusement by her 
conversational powers; and I confess I would 
often rather have passed an hour in her company 
than in that of many persons I have since known, 
who were chiefly remarkable either for the moat 
overpowering oapacity for talk or else for none 
at all—a state of things equally boring and weari- 
some, 

Fairy was celebrated for her great intelligence 
in many ways, as well as her strong affection for 
my mother, who always seemed to be her especial 
favorite. When she returned home, puss would 
ome forward to welcome her, tail erect, and then 
before the 


manner, uttering 


house 
odd 


little mews, evidently expressing genuine pleasure. 


turning, would walk her into 


in the most stately some 


As soon as mother sat down Fairy would 


my 
settle herself in her lap, commence a loud « 

satisfaction, and positively decline to be 
for if 


side, she would immediately jump up on the 


ioved therefrom ; she was put down on 
me 
ther with the most amusing perseverance. 


But 


had a particular antipathy to whistling—not neces 


with all her affection and sagacity, Fairy 


sarily the whistling of a musical melody, but 


whistling of any sort, such as the calling of a dog 


yr Otherwise. She had a great objection toa long, 


ANTIPATHIES 


IN ANIMALS 

loud, sharp whistle; the longer and louder it was, 
the more annoyed and fidgety she would becom 
She would throw herself at full length on the 
carpet, then start up and look you full in the face, 
uttering the usual short mews, or cries —evidently 
intended as a gentle hint or remonstrance against 
your whistling propensities. If the long, sharp 
notes continued, ashe moved uneasily about the 
room, occasionally stopping short, looking straight 
at’ the whistler, and giving two or three little, 
short mewea in the drollest manner possible, BAY 
ing, aa plainly as an animal could: “ Why do yor 
Don’t 


wish 


continue this stupid noise ? you see how 


very much it disturbs me? I you'd be 


quiet id 
loud and shrill 


One day I continued whistling 


notes, and poor Fairy got so annoyed that, after 
the usual exhibition of mewing and proatrations 
on the carpet, she suddenly jumped on my knee 
and then, standing on her hind legs, repeatedly 


When 


into my 


tapped my chin with her soft, velvet paw 
looked 


face, gave a little jerky aort of mew 


I suddenly stopped, she intently 


and then 
laid herself quietly down in my lap tisfied 
t I had stopped the peculiar sound 


( ibersa 


apparently, tha 
which gave her so much annoyance 


roe EMprs Probably 


Wasnt 


the best Ministers we ever had abroad was 


NI} AND 
one of 


Washburne, at Paris, yet Washburne was the her 


of an incident of social misfortune which would 


ariven now 


have any of the delicate creatures 
swarming after a foreign place to commit suicide 
had W ash- 


burne was one evening at a court dinner given by 


Napoleon III. It 


ners, when the Empress rose to 


if they been similarly unfortunate. 


was the custom at these din 
retire with the 
m their seate 


} 


she coulda 


rise fri 
that 


ladies, for the gentlemen to 


and elep back from the table, so 


pass down the line between them. By this a 


could avoid turning their backs upon the Empress 
Washburne had feet. During 


tender i 
feet 


very 


dinner his gave him a good deal of annoy- 


himeelf, 
pur pe 


in conversation 


ance l'o ease 


he had julelly lipped 


his patent leathei under the table 


He 


was absorbed toward the close of 
when 


He 


without | 


the dinner, and was caught unawares the 


made the signa! for departure wa 
back 
He 


and « 


tep 
his pumps 
ied, 


grinning diplomatists wl tood at hi 


op iged lo #8 
tood in 


ve, digni 


: f- possessed 


he be trayed none of the embarraas- 
‘ 1 was never heard 


may appear under the 
disappointments ; 
patience, and he wi 


figure. 
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DOWN BY THE RIVER, 


THI IN’S STORY, AS REPEATED BY 
rHE SANDPIPER, 
T was the bell set him going—the Terrapin 
the bel] up at the new hotel. He hates that 
bell awfully—well, not so much the bell, 


either, strictly speaking, but rather “the civili- 
zation it represents,” as he observes, with a vicious 
snap of the jaws. And, I must say, I can’t blame 
him; for a civilization which amuses itself by 
kicking you and poking you with sticks and canes 
and tumbling you about and laying you upon your 
back and leaving you in that helpless condition 
and dragging you around by the tail and shutting 
you up in boxes and barrels till Providence and a 
kind lady set you free—such a civilization appears 
to my mind just fit to be bated most thoroughly. 
It don’t interfere with me—much, at least—not to an 


extent worth minding; I can stand being chased | 


a little and shouted at and stoned, even, and ridi- 


culed for my long neck, thin legs, and slender bill, | 


or, if | can’t, if it gets too unpleasant, why, I just 


give my head a jerk and my wings a flip and off I 


go to the seashore or somewhere—neck, legs, bill, 
and all. But the Terrapin, poor fellow, is differ- 
ently situated ; he is a fixture here on the island, 
stationary—in the stationary business, I tell him 
—so he has to stay, whether or no, civilization or 
no civilization. 

But he has learned something by experience, 
and now, instead of walking abroad when civiliza- 


tion airs itself and its fine feathers, he remains | 


safely housed at such times and takes his “ con- 
stitutionals” during the night season and in the 
very early morning hours. 
however, is irksome to him; he misses the hot 


sunshine and his warm sand-baths and is always | 
studying how he may manage so as to migrate to | 


some more congenial locality. You see, he is 
getting old, with all else—the Terrapin is—and 
new ways are always objectionable to the aged, | 
believe. Speaking of his age— 

“Just look on my back, will you!’ 
me one day. 


’ said he to 


I did as he desired, and saw there, cut into his 
shell, the figures “ 1846,” and just beneath them 
the letters “S. I.” 


“Your initials and the date of your birth, I | 


presume,” I said. 

“ Bless you, no!’ he replied; “I was ten years 
old, at least, when that was done. A boy did it; 
those are his initials.” 

“No great recommend for the earlier civiliza- 
tion,” I made answer. 

“Why, what do you mean?” he asked, opening 
his eyes very wide. “I consider that inscription 
a mark of the very highest distinction, a great 
honor, besides being of no small service in helping 
one to keep the run of my age.” 


99) 


HOME 


Such a state of things, | 


MAGAZINE. 


It is useless to argue with the Terrapin; hi 
thinks nobody knows anything excepting himself 
and those who agree with him, so I said no mors 
though it was at the tip of my tongue to ask hin 
if it wasn’t rather inconvenient for him to read 
the inscription himeelf 

But, as I was saying, the bell set him off on the 
story, and this is it: It seems he made the ac- 
quaintance of the family soon after he came upon 
this part of the island. There were only three of 
them—the father, mother, and she. She was only a 
bit of a baby, then, with hair like corn-silk and 
eyes like spring violets. The father used to have 
her in his arms mornings when he came down the 
hill-path to the landing, on his way to his day’s 
fishing in the bay, the mother tripping along behind, 
the whole three laughing and chirping and frol- 
icking as lively as ducks before a shower. Then, 
{when the father was gone, the mother would sii 
upon the bench under the cliff, in the shade of the 
big cedar, sometimes all through the long, bright 
forenoon, and sew or knit, while the little one 
| toddled about upon the sand or rolled and splashed 
in the tiny wavelets that lapped the shore. Asthe 
| evening drew on, they would be there again, wait- 
jing for the father to come back; and when he 
| came, such shouting and laughing and kissing as 
|there was! Then they would all go up the hill- 
path out of sight. 

{| Well, after awhile she got big enough to come 
down to the shore alone, and she passed much of 
| her time here playing along the water, talking all 
manner of childish nonsense to the Terrapin 
whenever she came across him, which was quite 
often; for here was where he delighted to wander, 
philosophizing and reflecting, and he soon became 
strongly attached to the bright little thing and 
enjoyed her company immensely. 
it happened that she did not come alone; a boy 
| would accompany her—a boy with dark curls and 
merry, brown eyes; but, whoever was with her 
she always insisted that her friend, the Terrapin, 
should be treated by them with the greatest kind 
ness and reepect. No punching nor poking nor 
dragging about by the tail then, I can assure 
you. 
| Well, the summer went by, and she grew tall and 
slender and fair, like a water lily; but she kept 
to her old ways running up and down the shore, 
singing and laughing; talking to her old friend, 
who had come to love her more and more; some- 
times rowing about in her light boat for hours to 
gether ; sometimes sitting with the mother under the 
cliff, sewing or reading, and sometimes going with 
the father in his boat over to the distant sea 


Sometimes 


beach, or trolling for weak-fish down the bay. 
The father and mother were plain people, wear- 
ing coarse, common clothes, but they bought all 
kinds of pretty frocke for her and gay trinkets 
and dainty hats and shoes ; and they spoke softly 
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DOWN BY 


her always, and called her baby names 
tney had used to do when she was little 

The boy with the brown curls and the laughing 
eyes grew tall and handsome, too, and the Terra 
he 


ften, almost daily, in fact, and the two wi 


came 
uld 


pin noticed that when he came—and 


ramble together up and down the shore, or row 


ipon the river, or sit upon the bench under the 


cliff, sometimes until the sun would sink behind 
the trees and the moon rise up from out the sea 
her blue eyes would grow darker and brighter 
and the faint wild rose color in her cheeks would 
deepen, and she would be so full and brimming 
over with joy and happiness that her little feet 
would dance in spite of her as she walked by his 
side, and her sweet, low voice would ripple and 
trill continually with and laughter and 
merry prattle. 

his state of things lasted two or three summers 


Bong 


and then there was a change. Another one came; 
there was always three to row and 
under the cliff 


How the Terrapin would hiss out 


and now 
walk 
them a devil ! 
this sentence, and with what a wicked snap of 


and sit three, and one of 


pp 


‘ Three, and one a devil 


the jaws it would end 

A devil, likely enough, but a devil with round, 
red cheeks, big, bold eyes, and great, shining coils 
of jet black hair. 

Che Terrapin declares he is not naturally sus 
picious or given to picking and fault-finding, 
though he aims to go about with his eyes open; 
but any one with half an eye, he said, might have 
seen that things were not as they should be, and 


that there was trouble coming. She saw it, at any 


rate, and the brightness went from her eyes and 
color from her cheeks; her voice lost its joy 
ring and her feet their springing motion ; and 
looked so wretched and miserable and lonely, 
two—/e and that devil, 


had neither eyes nor ears 


the 


while the other as the 
Terrapin called her 
nor thoughts for her, or anybody but their own 
precious selves, that the poor old Terrapin’s heart 
fairly ached for her; ached clear down through 
his under shell, he said, and he would have 
gladly done anything possible to set matters right 
again. 

Finally, it began to happen that those two would 
come alone—without her—and then how cozy and 
chatty and entertaining they would appear ! 

One day this was the case—the two came—and 
instead of rowing, as they most often did, they 
went and sat upon the bench under the cliff—her 
bench—hers and the mother’s, that the father had 
built there for them years ago—and he put his 
arm about her, and she leaned over against his 
shoulder and held her face so close up to his 
that—he had to do it, she fairly challenged him, 
and was the one most to blame, the Terrapin 
solemnly vows—he bent his head and kissed her 


on the lips, 


THE RIVER 


Just at that moment the bushes parted softly 
. 4 


right above them on the bank, and a little, { 


ewollen and tear-stained cheeks 


face wilh 


framed in 


eyes 


{ 


! hair, le 


tumbled airect 


sap 


and 
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instant and then di 


the 


down upon them for an 
two 


beach. 


peared. Directly after this, arose 


in arm up the hen, 


sight behind the point 


wandered away arm 
as soon as they were out of 
of cedara, she came flying down the path, her eyes 
large and wild and full of a dire agony, ber curls 
tossed and tangled, her face white now, and so 
drawn with pain that one would hardly know her. 
Giving a frightened glance up and down the river 
she hurried to her boat, and quickly shoving it 
into the water sprang in, and rowed away straight 
out into the river as fast 

“T didn’t 
man I didn’t know what it meant, Sandy,” the 


as ever she could. 
know what it meant! I declare to 
Terrapin averred, with extraordinary emphasis, 
rising squarely upon his feet and poking his head 
so far out of his shell that I wondered if he were 
not coming out bodily; “if I only had 
? It seemed then, though, when 


yet what 
could J have done 
I first learned what it did mean, that I could have 

‘gone to the ends of the earth to save her or to 
punish that other one, the cause of all the trouble. 
Instead of that I went and made me a comfort- 
able bed in the hot sand and took a nap.” 

In about an hour, or perhaps a little less, he 
awoke, it seems, and was surprised to see her 
empty boat tossing about, a hundred yards 
Almost immediately the father 


Tr 80 


from the shore. 


| came down the hill-path, calling her name, gently 


He 
looked about, seeming disappointed at not finding 
her. When he saw the boat he started, and put 
his hand up to shade his eyes while he scruti- 
nized it closely. Then, uttering an expression of 
horror and dread, he sprang down the path and 
over the sand with great leaps, and plunging into 
He paused 


and lovingly, as he always addressed her. 


the water was soon at the boat’s side. 
for a moment, examining its contents, which he 
lifted one after the other and then laid tenderly 
back 
ribbons, and a slender gold chain—and then, 
throwing himself over its side, caught up the oars 
and rowed madly out into the stream, 

He rowed about, up and down, in and out, for a 
long time, it seemed to the Terrapin, always bend- 
ing over and looking intently into the water (which, 
by the way, you must know, is quite shallow far out, 
and for a good distance both up and down stream), 
and at last began pulling in toward the shore 
again, at the very moment when the mother ap- 
peared descending the bank. The father shouted 
to her and beckoned her to go back, but his voice 
hoarse and unnatural that 
frighten her, and she came 
quickly; and she stood there upon the shore, 
little moans, while he 


a tiny slipper, a blue sacque with its pretty 


sounded so it only 


seemed to more 


trembling and making 











slowly approached and finally ran the boat upon 
the sand. Then she raised her arms and clasped 
her hands high above her head, and gave such a 
scream as the poor old Terrapin says he hopes 
never to hear the like of, and sunk right down all 
in a heap, and never moved or spoke; while the 
father, with great sobs that shook his whole large 
frame, lifted a little, slender, drooping, dripping 
form from the boat and carried and laid it tenderly 
upon the broad bench under the cliff. He stood 
there awhile, still sobbing, and wiping with gentle, 
loving touches the water from the marble face and 
shaking the sand and bits of water-graas from the 
shining yellow hair, which hung in a dripping 
mass trailing upon the ground, and then, as 
though suddenly remembering, went and raised 
the poor mother in his arms, speaking to her 
gently and soothingly the while, laid her beneath 
the big cedar, chafed her temples and cold, limp 
hands and kissed her many times; but she never 
spoke nor moved nor opened her eyes—never 
again; for she was dead, dead! At last he laid 
her on the bench beside the little one, and then he 
stood over them helplessly, with white, still face 
and dry, dazed, staring eyes, as though trying to 
understand what cruel thing had come to pasa. 

Presently those two came back, talking and 
laughing carelessly, putting on an air of innocent 
gayety as a cover for their baseness and pertidy; 
but the father neither heard nor saw them until 
they were close by. Then he turned with a start 
and faced them, and the fire came to hia eyes and 
the color to his face again. He sprang like a wild 
beast, and seizing him—the young man—by the 
shoulders, shook him as though he had been a 
baby; cursed him—screaming out the most terri- 
ble denunciations—struck him, and spat upon 
him. As for her—the devil, you know—she cow- 
ered back, pale and shaking, and then ran, fright 
ened and sobbing, up the hill-path, and that was 
the last the Terrapin ever saw of her. 

The father’s fit of rage was soon over, and he 
returned to his dead, standing over them silent 
and motionless, seemingly in a dream, when sud 
denly a pistol shot startled both him and the Ter 
rapin, causing them to turn and look. 

What they both saw capped the climax of the 
day’s horrors. The young man lay gasping upon 
the ground, his handsome curls fast becoming 
soaked and stained with the crimson stream which 
gushed from among them, dying ulso the clean 
white sand all about his head, while a pistol, still 
smoking, was grasped in his now nerveless hand. 
The father regarded him for a moment in silence, 
and then he laughed—such a horrible laugh! 
laughed loud and long, and danced and shouted ; 
then he wept and tore his hair; then he laughed 
and danced again; and thus he went on, until the 
Terrapin said he feared he, too, would Zo mad, 
To his great relief, however, he saw a boat with 
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some men approaching the little landing. At first 
the father threatened them and tried to drive 
them away, but they coaxed and soothed him, and 
at last he became calm and let them stay. Pres- 
ently more men came and women also, and they 
took the three lifeless forms and all went up the 
pleasant hill-path together. And a great silence 
and loneliness fell upon the place, which continued 
unbroken until civilization, with its big hotel and 
clanging bell and crowd of noisy, gayly dressed 
people, came to inaugurate a new era in the his 
tory of the Terrapin’s island home. 
Susan B, Lona. 


“BEATA MEMORIA.” 
STANDARD-BEARER in Truth’s holy 
ware, 
Fronting the battle, but with tempered 
aword, 
Wrought to the fineness of persuasive word, 
That pierced the foe, but left no angry scars, 
Nor fever of the blood unjustly stirred. 


A sower in the seed-fields of the world, 
Whirling broadcast the wingéd grains of 
thought, 
By wandering winds and waiting furrows 
caught, 
sy wayside inging, and by dew furled 
oy Waysides springing, and by Gewa unturied, 
In harvests he shall reap where time is not. 


A builder in the temples of the heart, 
To scenic triumphs never laying claim, 
Content to hold a simple fireside name, 

Leaving to airier workers in hie art 
The chase for fleeting literary fame. 


A seeker in Life’s humble, shadowed walks 
For pilgrims buffeted by Fortune rude, 
lor burden-bearers under ekies sad-hued, 
Who found their way made clearer through his 
talks 
In parable and plain similitude. 


\ friend whose wounds were faithful, and who 
dealt 
An even-handed justice that would reach 
Through good to all the highest good of each 
And who for the tranagressor ever felt 
The tender charity his lessons teach. 


A life whose power the Power that gave it knows. 
Its uses far transcend our mortal sum, 
The souls it cheered and comforted are dumb, 
But through their deeds its inspiration flows, 
And good from good eternally must come. 
ANNIE L. Muzzey. 


HOW 


TO 


HOW TO DRESS 


DRESS 


WALKING ATTIRE. 
fJ\O be appropriately and becomingly dressed 
| for the street is one of the moat diflicult feats 

- that feminine ingenuity can accomplish 
both because there are 80 many details to be har 
monized, and because everything is seen at once 
in the strongest possible light. No judicious shad- 
ing of backgrounds or choice of position is — 
here; and many women who have seemed attrac- 
tive in evening dress or home costume, when seen 
on the street for the first time are disappointing. 

Some people never look well on the street ; and 
this is because “not only the dress itself, but 
cloak, shawl, or sacque, if the whole be not in 
uniform suit, bonnet or hat, gloves, parasol, all 
that is worn and all that is carried, will assist or 
impair the general effect ; and none of them can 
be safely overlooked or neglected. ‘The appear- 
ance of many a lady’s dresa is ruined, and she her 
self judged guilty of bad taste, by a pair of ill- 
chosen gloves, or a flower or feather incongruous 
with the rest of her apparel.” 

In the early part of the day, for the purposes of 
marketing, shopping, etc., the should be 
characterized by the same simplicity that is 
appropriate for breakfast. Occasionally ther 
will be seen at market, the proprietors of flourish 
ing boarding-houses attired in silk, velvet, 
diamonda at the unwitching hours before eleven 
u.; while the quiet lady who has a handsor 


{ 


d ress 


and 


hie 
private mansion and carriage at her command 
wears the plainest of dresses at such places, and 
keeps her diamonds to shine like the stars at night. 

An English writer gives some excellent sugges- 
of dressing for market, and 
fa dress that will wash, even 
in winter, as the oidable contact with stalls, 
baskets, and benches will soon make a marketing 
For an outer gar 
ment a sacque is particularly recommended as 


tions on the subject 
advises the wearing o 


Inay 
dress too much soiled for wear 


most convenient: the pressure against baskets in 
the crowd, which cannot be avoided, making the 
close-fitting garment more agreeable than a shawl, 
whose fringe, or a cloak, whose folds, are constantly 
catching any articles in contact with them 

On such a dreas, too, all floating ends of ribbon, 
trimming, or lace should be avoided, and every 
thing made as compact as possible. White skirts 
and light colors are alao denounced ; as dark ones, 
even if requiring washing immediately after, will 
better conceal the soil and stain they may acquire 
in the market. 

Many of these hints will be found useful for any 
ordinary going out in the early part of the day ; 
and visiting dresses also come partly under the 
head of morning out-door costume, as the fashion 
able morning is supposed to extend to three or 
four rp. M. A comparatively quiet style of dreas, 
especially if the calls are made on foot, also pre- 
vails here ; and strong colors and glaring contrasts 
should be avoided. Gloves and bodts must be 
unexceptionable. ; 

The bonnet or hat, which is the most conspicu 
ous article of attire, and one in which persons of 
doubtful taste are most apt to fail, should be 


BECOMINGLY. 


BECOMINGLY. 


selected with great care aa to complexion, age, 
size and means ; as what might be a very beautiful 
and admirable object, viewed in the abstract, will 
often prove the very opposite under these con- 
siderations. A strong light is necessary for try- 
ing on an article on which the f 
ent; and while it will admit, perhaps, of being a 
trifle richer than the rest of the dress, it should 
not be too much so—or the other things will be 
overshadowed into meanness. 

Hata, although pretty and becoming to many, 
are never considered full dress, the tiniest apology 
for a bonnet having more dignity than a hat. 
But for walking-costume alone a hat is admis 
sible if it suits the wearer, and among the variety 
of styles worn almost any one can be suited. 

When properly selected, “the bonnet or hat 
will be found very valuable in reconciling what is 
discordant and supplying what is needed to com- 
plete the harmony. It will also serve to repeat, 
and, as a painter would say, to carry off the prin- 
cipal color. This principle of the repetition or 
distribution of the leading color is a well-known 
law art. No large mass of color can safely 
stand alone. It should recur in smaller quanti- 
ties in other parts of the dress, as it is made to 
recur in sinaller quantities in other parts of a pic- 
exactly of the same tone, nor even 

the same kind—but of greater or 
leas intensity, or as a modified tint, according to the 
quality and even character of the principal color.” 

A silk dress handsomely made, but not too 
elaborately trimmed, is an appropriate visiting or 


ce is so depend- 


ture not 


necessarily of 


walking-costume, and the outer garment may be 
of velvet to match the dress. Lace is not thor- 
oughly suitable as a trimming for street wear, 
although it is often used; but fringe, fur, and 
beads are all worn, fur and velyet making a par- 
ticularly rich combination. 

Not k Ww ardrobe was considers d com- 
plete an India shawl; and, after the first 
outlay, there is nothing like it in the way of sav 
ing money and giving an air of elegance to the 
whole attire. A moderate sized one is extremely 
basques, jackets, dolmans 


mye ago 
without 


useful ; and the sacques, 


etc 

It used to be said that a lady with an India shawl 

d me who declared that if she had 

hundred dollars a year to dress upon, she 

would invest it all in that article, was not very 
extravagantly out of the way. 

It must be remembered, however, that even a 
shawl intended for the attire of a Rajah would be 
as unbecoming to a stout, dumpy figure, as one of 
commoner texture; and those who are afflicted with 
too much flesh, or too little height, must content 
themselves with sacques and basques and other 
variable articles. It is only tall, slender people 
who can drape themselves satisfactorily in shawls. 

Some years ago no lady’s walking-attire was 
thought complete without a black veil of thread 
lace, very fine ones costing twenty-five dollars 
and fifty dollars; but the cheap masque veil of net, 
either spotted or plain, has completely taken its 
place. It is a most serviceable and becoming 


article of out-door dreas 


, saved by such an investment are innumerable. 


re ssed : and 
but a 
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ee 
Keliqnns 
THE PREVALENCE OF EVIL. 


elfish interests and aims abound; in com- 

mercial and industrial life worldliness and 
selfishness find rich soil and stalwart growth; in 
social life are vanities, pride, and rivalries that 
sow seeds of dissensions and corruption. Not that 
these are all evil; there is much good in all, but 
evil, too, is there. Its universality should be rec- 
ognized so that its resistance can become general 
also; for the knowledge of the presence of sin, the 
yerception of its existence and form, is the possi- 
le beginning of repentance and regeneration. 

The law of retribution is inevitable; if we sin 
we must pay the penalty, but we must remember 
that sin is not alone the act; the act is but the 
natural expression of the dwelling of sin in the 
mind and life of the actor. It is a spiritual con- 
dition, and while the outward act may be met with 
outward punishment, it is punishing the effeet and 
not the cause. A wrong that is never known of 
men is no less a sin, and the person who commits 
it is no less culpabie, than if it had been done 
openly and was publicly known. 

Sin darkens the mind, dulls the conscience, leads 
us away from the love of good, and takes from us 
the capacity of seeing the truth; it turns us away 
from the Divine light and the Divine life, and 
leaves us to walk blindly through the ever-increas- 
ing darkness of its dark shadow. We fear too 
often, not the sin, but its consequences ; we dread, 
not the doing of wrong, but the pain that will en- 
sue; it is not purity we strive for, but the slime 
from which we desire to escape; we long, not for 
goodness, but immunity from the penalties of 
evil. But to one who loves purity, truth, justice, 
mercy, righteousness, and holiness, the holy deed, 
the pure, unselfish life would seem the only alter- 
native; not because of reward, but because of the 
love of good; to such the suffering would count 
as nothing beside, and would be far preferable to 
the sin, and no allurement of gain or position 
would make it appear other than hideous. 

There are many who are restrained from evil- 
doing by fear alone; although this is the lowest 
form of restraint, it is better that this should be 
than that they should have no restraining power. 
Many desire the pleasures of sin, but not its con- 
sequences. They think there is a sense of freedom 
in sinning, and do not realize that it is the most 
debasing of all bondage. They think they can 
condone for a fault by some generous outlay for a 
church, society, or charity; they sedulously keep 
a debit and credit account, and endeavor to keep 
the balance on the credit side. 

There are others who are most anxious to sus 
tain a reputation for goodness, and are unscrupu 
lous in the means employed to obtain it. Hope- 
less as such cases may seem, the desire shown by 
such persons to screen themselves indicates a sen 
sitiveness that can yet, to some extent, distinguish 
good from evil; it betokens life, and possibly they 
may still awaken to the fact that the worst “ pun- 
ishment of sin—is sin.” 

It is a good thing for us when we still have the 


I; VIL is present everywhere. In political life 
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Reading, 


capacity to be ashamed. When we do wrong and 
enjoy it; when we do wrong and intend to con 
tinue in it; when we cease to resist it and grow, 
as we surely will, gradually unconscious of our 
own decadence and degradation—then are we in 
the most hopeless state, for what can rouse us from 
the danger of utter moral and spiritual death? 
There is but one hope. While there is life there 
is hope, for life is a gift daily renewed from the 
Divine life, and so long as it lasts there is atill 
possibility that the germ of Divine truth, whicl 
must lie in every human heart, however deeply 
imbedded, will quicken and a new life spring up 
Sins as sins cannot be too faithfully fought 
against and resisted. While the day lasts we 
must labor in the vineyard that no evil thing 
shall grow therein; while there is yet time we 
must say to sin in every form, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan!” taking strength unto our hearts from 
the Divine heart, which is always ready to give, 
and taking strength into our lives from the Di- 
vine love and the Divine Word, which tells us of 
the struggles and the victory of One who “ was 
tempted in all things as we are, yet without sin.” 
AUNTIE, 


RICHES DO NOT KEEP A MAN OUT OF 
HEAVEN. 


MAN may acquire riches and accumulate 

{3 wealth as far as opportunity is given, pro- 
4 vided it be not done with craft and dis- 
honesty ; he may eat and drink daintily, provided 
he does not make life to consist in that; may 
dwell magnificently according to his condition; 
may converse with others as others do; may fre 
quent places of amusement, and talk about 
worldly affairs; and he has no need to assume a 
devout aspect, and to be of a sad and sorrowful 
countenance, and to bow down his head, but may 
be glad and cheerful ; nor to give his goods to the 
poor, except so far as inclination leads him; in a 
word, he may live outwardly altogether like a 
man of the world; and these things will not pre 
vent his going to Heaven, provided that inwardly 
in himself he thinks properly of God, and acts 
sincerely and justly with his neighbors. For a 
man is such as his affection and thought are, or 
such as his love and faith are; thence all his out- 
ward acts derive their life, for to act is to will 
and to speak is to think, since every one acts 
from will and speaks from thought. Wherefore, 
when it is said in the Word that a man shall be 
judged according to his deeds, and that he shall 
be rewarded according to his works, the meaning 
is that he shall be judged and rewarded according 
to his thought and affection from which his deeds 
proceed, or which are in his deeds; for deeds are 
of no account without these, and are altogether 
such as these are. Hence, it is evident that the 
external of man is of no account, but that his inter- 
nal—from which his external is derived—is what 
is judged. For illustration: If any one acts 
sincerely, and does not defraud another merely 
| because he fears the law, the loss of reputation 
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ind consequent honor and gain, he would defraud | my little, white bed, I breathed, “ Forgive us our 

bim to the utmost of his power if he were notit | sex,”’ and ere I alk pt learned its deepest 
vatrained by that fear. His thought and will are | meaning. 

fraudulent, though his actions are outwardly Still later—when by-paths were so alluring 


sincere. Such a man has hell within him, because when my own heart pleaded even more strongly 
he is interiorly insincere and fraudulent. But he|than the tempter—I uttered the most fervent 
who acts sincerely, and does not defraud another | prayer of my life, “‘ Lead us not into temptation !” 
because it is against God and his neighbor, would When danger threatened, when the pestilence 
not defraud him even if he had the opportunity, was abroad, and fear was upon me, I prayed 
for his thought and will are conscience; he has “ Deliver us from evil.” 





heaven in himself. The deeds of both appear) Seeing sin and suffering hand in hand, behold- 

imilar in the external form, but in the internal | ing the great brotherhood of those that weep, 

they are altogether disaimilar. “Thy kingdom come,” seemed earth’s fittest 
SWEDENBEORG, prayer. 


Once on the typical resurreetion day, as the light 
fell on a vast kneeling multitude, the voice of many 


A PRAYER FOR ALL TIMES. people seemed to say, “ Hallowed be Thy name,” 


whose “power” hath created the “glory” of 


HEN I first said it I could only take in the earth, and whose dwelling-place is the “ Kingdom 
firat two words, “ Our Father.” Father of Heaven.” 
that was the one whose voice was always Lastly, feeling to my heart’s lowest depths 


gentle, and whose eyes never looked unkindly on | life’s unsatisfactoriness ; longing for a love pure 
me. and true, I came back to my childhood’s earliest 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” In those prayer—alas! no longer at my mother’s knee 
days I did not see much use in this petition, for could I say it, and Heaven indeed held all of 
my daily bread came to me as did the air I | father for me. 


breathed, unasked for. But from the book of Laying my head on the breast of infinite tender 
mother-love I learned to put in this plea all my | ness—“ daily bread,” “ forgiven  trespasses,”’ 


desires. “deliverance from evil” all forgotten—I prayed, 
Later, coming out of the strife of tongues with | ‘Our Father, thou knowest it all; Thy will be 


} ’ 


an angry heart, I let the sun go down on my done. 
wrath. But in the quiet hour when I knelt by Bessie G. Hart 


Mothers’ Deparluent. 


THE POWER OF PATIENCE. exercise is of most consequence. Too little allow- 

a ‘ance, | am satisfied, is made for the mother, who, 

HAVE avery excellent friend who married | with a shattered nervous system and suffering, too 

some ten years ago, and now has her own cares | often, from physical prostration, is ever in the 

and troubles in a domestic establishment con- | midst of her little family of restless spirits and 

sisting of her husband and herself, five children, compelled to administer to their thousand wants, 

and two servants. Like a large majority of those | to guide, guard, protect, govern, and restrain their 

similarly situated, Mrs. Martinet finds her natural | evil passions, when of all things, repose and quiet 

stock of patience altogether inadequate to the de- | of body and mind for even a brief season would 
mand therefor; and that there is an extensive de- | be the greatest blessing she could ask. 


mand will be at once inferred when I mention I have seen a wife and mother thus situated 
that four of her five children are boys. betrayed into « hasty expression or lose her self- 

I do not think Mrs. Martinet’s family govern- | command so far ss to speak with fretful impa 
ment by any means perfect, though she has cer- | tience toa child whe rather needed to be soothed 


tainly very much improved it and gets on with by a calmly spoken word; and | have seen her 
far more comfort to herself and all around than | even-minded husband, who knew not what it was 
she did. For the improvement at which I have to feel a pain or to suffer from nervous prostration, 
hinted, I take some credit to myself, though I am | reprove that wife with a look that brought the 
by no means certain that, were I situated as my | tears to her eyes. She was wrong, but he was 
friend is, I should govern my family as well as; wrong in a greater degree. The over-tried wife 
she governs hers. I am aware that a maiden lady, | needed her husband’s sustaining patience and 
like myself young or old, it matters not to tell the , gently spoken counsel, not his cold reproof. 

reader which, can look down from the quiet re- Husbands, as far as my observation gives me 
gions where she lives and see how easy it would | the ability to judge, have far less consideration for, 
be for the wife and mother to reduce all to order | and patience with, their wives than they are en- 
in her turbulent household. But I am, at the) titled to receive. If any should know best the 
same time, conseious of the difficulties that beset | wife’s trials, sufferings, and incessant exhausting 
the wife and mother in the incessant, txlhauating, | duties, it is the husband, and he, of all others, 
and health-deatroying nature of her duties, and | should be the last to censure, if, from very proa- 
how her mind, from these causes, must naturally | tration of body and mind, she be sometimes be- 
lose its clear-seeing qualities when most they are trayed into hasty words that generally do more 
needed, and its calm and even temper when its| harm among children and domestics than total 
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silence in regard to what is wrong. But this isa 
digression 

One day | called to see Mrs, Martinet and found 
her in a very disturbed state of mind. 

“T am almost worried to death, Kate!” she 
said, soon after | came in. 

‘You look unhappy,” I returned. “ What has 

happened ?” 


Vhat is always happening,” she replied 
| “Scarcely a day passes over my head that my 
' patience is not tried to the utmoat. I must let 

everybody in the house do just as he or she likes 
Hl or else there is a disturbance. Iam not allowed 


ny own mind without some one’s 


to speak 
being offended 

“Tt is a great trial, as well as responsibility, t 
have the charge of a family,” I remarked 

‘Indeed, and you may well say that. No one 
knows what it is but she who has the trial, The 
greatest trouble is with your domestics, As a 
class, they are, with few exceptions, dirty, care 
less, and impudent. I sometimes think it gives 
them pleasure to interfere with your household 
arrangements and throw all into disorder. This 
seems especially to be the spirit of my poe 


cook. My husband is particular about having 
his meals at the hour, and is never pleased when 
irregularities occur, although he does not often 


say anything; this I told Hannah when she first 
came, and have scolded her about being behind 
hand a doz times aince; and yet we do not 
have a meal at the hour oftener than two or three 
times a week 

“This morning Mr. Martinet asked me if | 
wouldn’t be particular in seeing that dinner was 





on the table exactly at two o’clock As soon as 
he was gone | went down into the kitchen and 
aaid, ‘ Do, for mercy’s sake, Hannah, have dinner 
ready at tt rto-day. Mr. Martinet part 
larly desires Hannah made no answer “Tt 
18s One OF hera wreeable habita when you Speak 
to her. Did 1 hear me” (pts gh tne pe 
patience W er rhe creature looked up at me 
with an im; nt face and said, pertly, ‘l’m no 
deaf. ‘Then why didn’t you answer me when | 
spoke? | avery ugly habit that you have of 
not replying when any one ac idreases you. How 
is it to be known that you hear what is said? 
Thespirit in w h Hannah met my request to have 
dinner ready in time satisfied me that she would 
so manage as to throw it off beyond the regular 
hour. I lett the kitchen feeling, as you may well 
suppose, EXCEE ing. y worried,” 

Just then the door of the room in which we 


were sitting was thrown open with a bang, and in 
bounded Harry, Mrs. Martinet’s eldest boy—a 
wild young scapegrace of a fellow—and whooped 
out some complaint against his sister His 
mother, startled and annoyed by the rude inter 
ruption, ordered him to leave the room instantly 
But Harry stood his ground without moving an 
evelazh. 
““Do you hear?” and Mrs. Martinet stamped 
with her foot to give stronger emphasis to her 
words. 

“ Lizzie snatched my dea out of my hand, | 
and won't give it to me 

‘Go out of this room!” 


“Sha’n’t Lizzie give me my top-cord ?” 
<4. 








‘Go out, you 


“T want my top-cord,’ 
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Go out!” 

My poor friend’s face was red, and her voiee 
trembling with passion. With each renewed 
order for the child to leave the room, she stamped 
with her foot upon the floor. Harry, instead of 
going out as he was directed to do, kept advanc- 
ing nearer and nearer as he repeated his com 
plaint, until he came close up to where we wer 
silting. 

“Didn’t I tell you to go out?” exclaimed his 
mother, losing all patience, 

As she spoke she arose hastily, and seizing him 
by the arm, dragged rather than led him from the 
room 

“lL never saw such a child!” she said, return 
ing after closing the door upon Harry. “ Noth 
ing does but foree. You might talk to him all 
day without moving him an inch when he gets in 
one of these moods.” 

Bang! went the door open, and, 

** | want my top-cord !” followed, in louder and 
more passionate tones than before. 

“Isn’t it beyond all endurance?’ cried my 
friend, springing up and rushing across the room. 

The passionate child, who had been spoiled by 
injudicious management, got a sound whipping 
and was shut up in a room by himself. After 
performing this rather unpleasant task, Mrs. 
Martinet returned to the parlor, flushed, excited, 
and trembling in every nerve 

“ T expect that boy will kill me yet,” she said, 
as she sunk, panting, into a chair. “ It is surpris 
ing how stubborn and self-willed he grows. | 
don’t know how to account for it. He never has 
his own way never yield an inch to him when 
he gets in these terrible humors. ©O dear! I feel 


sometimes like giving up in despair.” 

1 did not make a reply, for | could not say any 
thing that would not have been a reproof of her 
lmpatient temper. After my friend had grown 
calmer, she renewed her narrative about the din- 
her 





As I was saying, when that boy interrupted 
is, | left the kitchen very much worried, and felt 
worried all the morning. Several times | went 
down to see how things were coming on, but it 
was plain that Hannah did not mean to have din- 
ner at the hour. When it was time to put the 
meat on to roast the fire was all down in the 
range. Half an hour was lost in renewing it. As 
l expected, when my husband came home for his 
dinner at the regular time, the table was not even 
sel 

‘Bless me!’ he said, ‘isn’t dinner ready? I 
told you that I wished it at the hour particularly. 
1 have a business engagement at half past two 
that must be met. It istoo bad! I am out of all 
patience with these irregularities. I can’t wait, of 
= 

‘And saying this, Mr. Martinet turned upon 
his heel and left the house. As you may suppose, 
I did not feel very comfortable nor in a very good 
humor with Hannah. When she made her ap- 
pearance to set the table, which was not for a 
quarter of an hour, I gave her about as good a 
setting down, I reckon, as she ever had in her 
life. Of course, I was paid back in impudence 
which I could not stand, and therefore gave her 
notice to quit. If ever a woman was tried beyond 


}endurance, I am. My very life is becoming a 


burden to me. The worst part of it is, there is no 
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pee of a change for the better. Things, in- 


stead of growing better, grow worse.” 
help remarking, ‘Have you never thought of a 
remedy for the evils of which you complain?” 

“A remedy, Kate! What remedy is there?” 

“If not a remedy, there is, | am sure, a pallia- 
tive,” I returned, feeling doubtful of the eflect of 
what I had it in my mind to express, 

Mrs. Martinet looked at me curiously. 

“ What is the remedy or palliative of which 
you speak. Name it, for goodness’ sake! Like a 
drowning man | will clutch it, if it be but a 
straw.” 

“The remedy is Patience.” 
faltered as | apoke. 

'natantly the color deepened on the face of Mrs 
Martinet. But our close intimacy, and her knowl. 
edge of the fact that I was really a friend, pre 
vented her from being offended, 

* Patience!’ she said, after she had a little re- 
covered herself; “patience is no remedy. To 
endure is not to cure.” 

“In that, perhaps, you are mistaken,” I re: 
turned. “The eflect of patience ia to cure do 
mestic evils, A calm exterior and a gentle, yet 
tirm, voice will, in nine cases in ten, effect more 
than the most passionate outbreak of indignant 
feelings. I have seen ittried over and over again, 
and I am sure of the effect.” 

I should like to bave seen the effect of a gentle 
voice upon my Harry just now.” 

“Forgive me for saying,’ 1 answered to this, 
“that in my opinion, if you had met his passion- 
ate outbreak at the wrong he had suffered in the 
loss of his top-cord in a different manner from 
what you did, that the eflect would have been of a 
like different character,” 

My friend's face colored more deeply and her 
lips trembled. But she had good sense, and this 
kept her from being offended at what | said. | 
went on: 

“There is no virtue more necessary in 
management of a household than patience. 
accomplishes almost everything. 
virtue to practice, and | am by no meana sure that 
if I were in your place I would practice it any 
better than you do. But it is of such vital im 
portance to the order, comfort, and well-being of a 
family to be able patiently and calmly to meet 
every disturbing at disorderly circumstance, that 
itis worth a struggle to attain the state of mind 
requisite to do so. To meet passion with passion 
does no good, but harm. The mind, when dis- 
turbed from any cause, is disturbed more deeply 
when it meets an opposing mind in a similar state, 
This is as true of children as of grown persona, 
and perhaps more so; for their reason is not ma- 
tured, and, therefore, there is nothing to balance 
their minds. It is also more true of those who 
have not learned, from reason, to control them- 
selves, as is the case with too large a portion of 


My voice slightly 


the 
It 


our domestics, who need to be treated with almost | 


as much forbearance and consideration as chil- 
dren,” 


These remarks produced a visible eflect upon | 


Mrs. Martinet. She became silent and reflective, 
and continued so, to a great extent, during the 
half hour that I remained. 

Nearly two weeks elapsed before I called upon 
my friend again, I found her, happily, in a 
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DEPARTMENT. 


“Itis not so bad as that, | hope,” I could not} 


Yet itis a bard 
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| 
| calmer state of mind than upon my previous visit. 
| We were in the midat of a pleasant conversation, 
half an hour after I bad come in, when one of the 
| children, a boy between seven and eight years o!d, 
}cawe into the room and made some complaint 
against his brother. The little fellow was excited, 
and broke in upon our quiet chit chat with a rude 
jar that Lfelt quitesensibly. 1 expected, of course, 
to hear him ordered from the room instantly. 
| That had been my friend’s usual proceeding when 
| these interruptions occurred ; at least it had been 
so when I happened to be a visitor. But instead 
of this, she said, in a low, mild, soothing voice 

“Well, never mind, Willy. You stay in the 
parlor with ua, where Harry can’t trouble you,” 

I'hia was just the proposition, above all others, 
to please the child. His face brightened and he 
came and nestled up closely to his mother, who 
was silting on a corner of the sofa. Drawing an 
arm around him, she went on with the remarks 
she happened to be making when the interruption 
of his entrance occurred. No very long time 
elapsed before the parlor door flew open and 
Harry entered, asking, as he did so, in a loud 
voice for Willy. 

“Willy is here. What do you want with him?’ 
said the mother, in a quiet, but firm, tone. 

“ T want him to come and play.” 

“You were not kind to Willy, and he doesn’t 
wish to play with you.” 

“Come, Willy, and play, and I will be kind,” 
said Harry. 

“Will you let me be the master sometimes ?’’ 
asked the little fellow, raising himself up from 
where he had remained seated beside his mother. 

“ Yes, you shall be master sometimes.” 

“Then I'll play.’ And Willy sprung from the 
eofa and bounded from the room, as happy as he 
could be. 

The mother smiled, and, looking into my face 
as soon as we were alone, said: 

“ You see, Kate, that I am trying your remedy, 
patience.” 

‘With most happy resulta, I am glad to see.” 

“With better results than I could have believed, 
certainly. Gentlenees, consideration, and firm- 
ness, | find do a great deal, and their exercise 
leaves my own mind in a good state. There is a 
power in patience that I did not believe it pos 
sessed. I can do more by a mildly spoken word 
than by the most emphatic command uttered in a 
passion. This is the experience of a few weeks. 
But, alas Kate! to be able to exercise patience 
—how hard a thing that is! It requires constant 
watchfulness and a constant effort. Every hour 
I find myself betrayed into the utterance of some 
hasty word and feel its powerlessness compared to 
those that are most gently epoken.” 

“Do you get on with your domestics any better 
than you did ?” 

“Oh! yes. Far better.’ 

“T suppose you sent Hannah away some time: 
ago?” 

“Ne, I have her yet.” 

“ Indeed !”” 

“ Yes, and she does very well.” 

“ Does she get your meals ready in time?” 

“She is punctual to the minute.” 

* Really, she must have changed for the better! 
And is this, too, the result of patience and for- 
bearance on your part?” 


’ ‘ 
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“1 suppose so, What you said in regard to 
having patience, at your laat visit, struck me 
forcibly, and caused me to feel humbled and self 
condemned, The more I thought of it, the more 
satisfied was | that you were right. But it was 
one thing to see the use of patience and another 
thing to exercise it. To be patient amid the tur- 
bulence, ill-tempers, and disobedience of children, 
and the irregularities, carelessness, and neglect of 
domestics, seemed a thing impossible. I was in 
this state of doubt as to my ability to exercise the 
virtue so much needed in my household, when 
Hannah came to the door of the room where | 
was sitting in no very happy mood, and notified 
me of some want in the kitchen in an exceedingly 
provoking way. I was about replying sharply 
and angrily, but suddenly checking myself, I said, 
in a quiet, mild way: 

“*Very well, Hannah, I will see that it is sup- 
plied.’ 


“The girl stood for some moments, looking at 
me with an expression of surprise on her face, | 


and then walked away. This was a victory over 
myself, and | felt, also, a victory over her. Not 
half an hour elapsed, before, on passing near the 
kitchen, she said to me, in a very respectful manner: 

“*T forgot to tell you this morning that the 
tea was all out. But 1 can run round to the store 
and get some in a few minutes.’ 

“*Do so, if you please, Hannah,’ | returned, 
without evincing the slightest feeling of annoy 
ance at her neglect; ‘and try, if you can, to have 
tea ready precisely at six o'clock.’ 

“*T will have it ready, ma'am,’ she replied. 
And it was ready. 

“ Had I not exercised patience and self-control, 
the interview would have been something afier 
this fashion: About ten minutes before tea time 
Hannah would have come to me and said, with 
provoking coolness : 


“*The tea ’« all out.’ 

“To which I would have replied, sharply 

“* Why, in the name of goodness, did not you 
say 80 this morning? You knew that you had 
used the last drawing! | declare you are the 
most provoking creature | ever knew. You'll 
have to go to the store and get eome.’ 

“*1’'m not fit to be seen in the street,’ she would 
in all probability have replied 

“And then J, losing all patience, would have 
soundly scolded her, and gained nothing but a 
sick headache, perhaps, for my pains. Tea, in 
all probability, would have been served at about 
eight o’clock. You see the difference.” 

“ And a very material one it ia.” 

“Isn't it? As you well said, there is a power 
in patience undreamed of by those who seek net 
its exercise. Next morning, when I had any oe- 
casion to speak to Hannah, I did so with much 
mildness, and if | had occasion to find fault, re- 
quested a change rather than enunciated a reproof 
I'he girl changed as if by magic. She became 
respectful in her manner toward me, and evinced 
a constant anxiety to do everything aa I wished 
to have it done. Not once since have we had a 
meal as much as ten minutes later than the ap- 
pointed time.” 

I could not but express the happiness I felt at 
the change, and urge my excellent friend to per- 
severe. This she has done, and the whole aspect 
of things in her family has changed. 

There are timee, however, when from ill-health, 
or a return of old states, she recedes again into 
fretfulness; but the reaction upon her is so im 
mediate and perceptible that she is driven in 
self-defense to patience and forbearance, the re 
sult of which is order and quiet in her family just 
in the degree that patience and forbearance are 
exercised, 

T. 8S. Aninvur 


Gliq Home Circle. 


BRAINS vs. FINGERS. 


“ JT’'M entirely behindhand in all my reading; 
| my music has become a thing of the past 
It really seems as if I do not have any 
leisure at all. I do not know what becomes of 
the time, but I have a realizing sense that I am 


busy from morning until night. I am obliged to | 


make and receive calls and to entertain company, 
but instead of its being the pleasure it ought to 
be, I grudge the time so spent and long to have a 
little of it for reading the old delightful books 
and taking a peep into new ones,” said Mrs. John 
Herdman, as she leaned back for a moment and 
rested her swift flying fingers, which were buay 
over a fairy-like litthe garment made up of a 
mingling of white-lawn lace and blue ribbons. 
There were two others in the room besides the 
apeaker—an old school friend who was visiting 


her and a sweet-faced old Quakeress. It was the | 


latter who answered, with a amile: 
“Tt is the flounces and the frills thee will put 
on thy clothes that steal away thy time. Does 





thee not see that it is the puckers in thy dresses 
that tend to make the puckers in thy life?” 

“ But the way we live really compels me to 
dreas a good deal, and the children must have 
clothes and they must be made like those of the 
other children with whom they associate; so I sew 
and sew.” ‘ 

The seven years’ absence which had left Salome 
as bright and freah as when she was a girl had 
turned her friend Paulina into a pale, weary 
looking woman, pretty still, but with anxious 
wrinkles on her forehead which should not have 
been there. Salome, during the week of her 
visit, had often wondered what was the skeleton 
whose thin fingers had traced the lines of care 
on her friend’s face. She guessed, now, what it 
was, and seized the opportunity to speak, 

“Why do you?” she asked, 

“ John, as you know, is not rich, and there are 
so many demands on our purse that I do not feel 
that I can afford to hire all my work done. If I 
have all my sewing done I must do without a 


i nurse or else keep but a second-class cook—either 





THE 


change would create demands on my time equal 
to the sewing. The sewing is really the easiest 
work, only there is so much of it that I cannot get 
through.” 

“But why do you do so much?” persisted Sa 
lome, with the freedom of a long friendship. 

* Because everybody else does. I don’t mean 
that they all do as much of the sewing themselves 
as I do, but that they dress as much and more. | 
like to be well dressed and I enjoy nice clothes 
and pretty things for myself and the children, 
still I do not think Iam proud. I have done my 


own sewing in order to save a little, but lam be- 
ginning to think that, in some ways, it is more 
expensive for me to do my sewing than to have it 


done, and [ am gradually coming to the conclu- 
sion that it would be better to do with less 
dressing than to sew as much as I have been 
doing.” 

“1 think you have reached the point where you 
would enjoy hearing a page or two out of my book 

experience,” said Salome, 

“If you have had any that will throw any light 
on the subject I am ready not only to hear, but 
also to profit by it,” answered Paulina, preparing 
to let her busy fingers rest while she listened. 

“When Kenelm has occasion to refer to that 
time,” began Salome, “ he calls it the sewing refor 
mation, but I call it my emancipation summer. 
I never could begin to tell you how things got to 
the chaotic state they were in that spring three 
years ago. It was caused by an accumulation of 
trifes, none of them very serious, taken separ- 
ately, but when massed together they were a for 
midable array and presented an unyielding front, 
which, for a time, I saw no way of surmounting. 

“Kenelm had met with some business losses 
two years before, which had made money a littl 
tight, and I tried to economize beneath the sur 
face in a variety of ways, so as to make no visible 
difference in our way of living. 

“M , you remember, is a good-sized, old- 
fashioned town, and, while it does not pretend to 
be a city, it has a good many city-like freaks and 
follies, and the demands on my time and strength 
in the way of clothes and company were about 
the same as what you have to contend with, J, 
like you, tried to do all my sewing, excepting the 
cutting and fitting of my own dresses, Trot and 
Milly were just at the trying age when they were 
growing like little sprouts. Trot is two years 
younger than Milly, and should have stepped in to 
her outgrown dresses without their having to be 
altered, but unfortunately Milly was amall and 
delicate, while Trot was a regular little dumpling, 
so they wore exactly the same-sized clothes. 
Every winter I would plan to get my spring sew- 
ing well commenced by the middle of March, but 
I do not remember that I ever did. Try as 1 
would, fall sewing dragged on until the holidays, 
and spring sewing lasted on all summer. The 
spring I am telling about, it was even later than 
usual before I was ready to commence, for just as 
U had made out my list of the necessary shopping 
to be done, an unexpected payment had to be 
made, and the money for the shopping was not 
forthcoming. Then my cook left, and the chil- 
dren were taken sick. After the children, who 
make a point of having their various illnesses at 
the same time, had recovered from a mild attack 


of scarlet fever, they had a more lengthy and 
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serious siege of whooping cough. None of my 
eflorta to replace the cook had been successful, 
and the trouble I had with the ones I tried makes 
me shiver to think of even now. 

“'The middle of May found me worn out, with 
two delicate children on my hands, little or no 
sewing done, the house not freed from the winter's 
dust and soil, and the kitchen department in a 
state approaching rack and ruin, from my un 
avoidable neglect and the wild rule of my lust 
Irish help. I always was # natural-born house 
keeper. I like to have my house from garret to 
cellar clean and in something like order. I do 
not care to have everything done at a certain time 
by a certain rule. It does not fret me at all 
to have some things left undone, but I want things 
so nearly in order that unexpected emergencies 
will not create confusion, but at that time order 
was nowhere, and confusion reigned supreme. 

“As you know, I dearly love to spend the 
bright spring and long summer days in the open 
air. It seemed to me then that country drives, 
walks, and other out-door pleasures never had 
been so attractive, and I had no time to spend in 
that way. I nearly worked and fretted myself 
into a fever, but [ did not accomplish much, 
except to at last make myself sick in earnest. 

“The week I spent in my darkened room gave 
me time to think and straighten things out. I 
felt in some way I had proved a failure, or things 
would never have got into the wretched state they 
were. It did not take much penetration to dis- 
cover that it was the extras in clothes and every- 
day duties that caused the beginning of the diffi 
culty, and that not getting things done at their 
proper time had added to the trouble and brought 
things to where they were. 

“The next thing was to find a remedy. It isa 
difficult thing to catch up when one once falls be 
hind, and all my planning failed to suggest a way 
until the happy idea of skipping a season dawned 
upon me. That, and reducing the amount of sew 
ing by omitting all unnecessary trimming from 
dresses and underclothing, would, I thought, bring 
things straight 

“ Kenelm waa skeptical when I first unfolded 
my plan, and did not believe that it could be car 
ried out, but I knew it could and proved it. 

“T knew the only way to get ahead of the work 
that was crowding me waa to let it alone. I did 
not do one thing that was not actually necessary, 
and I was very careful not to imagine things nec- 
essary that were not. The house needed a thor 
ough spring renovating, but it did not get it. 
The kitchen, the dining-room, and the occupied 
bed-rooms were put in perfect order, but the rest 
of the house was, with the exception of sweeping 
and dusting, left alone. 

“T found the children could wear their last 
summer’s clothes with very little altering. To be 
sure, they were a little short in the skirts and 
sleeves, but that did not trouble them, and I re- 
solved not to let it trouble me. For myself, | 
wore my old dreases without a stitch being put in 
them. The result of such extreme measures was 
that in a week my spring work was done. If I 
could have afforded it, | would have gone to some 
quiet, inexpensive place on the seashore for a few 
weeks, but I could not, so I enjoyed myself at 
Old Dolly took the children and me long 
We often spent the afternoon in some cool 


home. 
rides, 
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shady place, near enough to town for Kenelm to THE STORY OF A BLACK SILK DRESS. 
come out for a gypsy tea, and we also took a num- 
ber of short excursions upthe river, where Kenelm | “ HAT can be done with this old dud ?” 
could fish. Mias Bastings surveyed the much-worn 
“When any of my intimate or inquisitive black silk dress with a critical air, by 
friends asked me why I did or did not do thus or | virtue of her office. It was certainly very far 
ao, I merely said I felt the need of a rest and | gone in a decline and had no apparent constitu- 
was letting things take care of themselves for | tion to build upon. 
awhile. | “I think,” said the lady of the shears, in ez 
“TI had secured the help of a young and inex. | cathedra style, “that both your time and mine 
perienced but willing and trusty girl in the kit-| could be spent to better advantage than in trying 
chen until [ could tind a really good cook. It| to make something out of nothing.” 
was nearly August before I got one to suit me, but} Originally, the material was good, even hand- 
she proved a jewel, and I have her yet. some, but the dress had now outlived its usefulness, 
“The firat of August I began my fall and win-| and not even my aunt, who, with a well-filled 
ter sewing. Our two months’ economy had left | purse, was a gifted economist, could see much 
me sufficient funds for shopping. I, of course, | hope of a future for this aged garment. Her an- 
had more to do than usual, for I had run behind | nual visit to us in our remote, country-town home 
and not done all I needed to the previous winter. | was made profitable by having much dressmaking 
I had a sewing-girl come to the house several | done at a very low rate; for Miss Bastings had 
mornings out of a week for a month to cut, fit, and | not yet learned her value, and cheerfully went out 
sew. At the end of the month all my own and | by the day for the remuneration of one dollar per 
the children’s clothes, excepting our best dresses,|diem. When Aunt Clinch left us, after a pro- 
were cut and made up to the finishing off. I put | longed stay, we always felt poorer than ever, for, 
them away in a large trunk, and I could hardly | somehow, although she professed to pay ua, she 
call it work to take out a piece or two at a time | did not give us what proved available. She would 
and put on the bands, tapes, and buttons and work | not insult us, she said, by offering us money; but 


the button- holes.” we sometimes wished that she would 
“ And ean you really keep ahead?” asked Pau-| “Here, Laura,” said my aunt, on the morning 
lina, in question, as she playfully tossed the old black 


“Yes, I got so well ahead then that I have /silk dress at me, “you can have this, if you 
never fallen behind since. Of course, things | want it.” 
eometimes occur to delay my work, but I| take I wondered why I should want it, and I felt very 
care to commence early enough to allow for all | much like throwing it back again; but presently 
interruptions. As soon as my fall sewing is fin-| a wiser plan suggested itself. I laughed and ran 
ished I begin putting away small sums of money | off with the seemingly worthless gilt to my own 
for my spring shopping, and I commence my | room and sat down to consider various means and 
spring sewing as soon as possible after the first of| ways of renovating black silk dresses. I also 


January.” considered how trying it was to be well born and 
“Your clothes do not look plain, if you do| have little or no money for refined needa, with the 
economize in trimming,” said Paulina. knowledge, too, that we were entitled to a hand- 


“T try to leave off the trimming that will count | some property, out of which we had been cheated 
most both in sewing and ironing on clothes to be | through this very want of money with which to 
laundried, and that makes the best show for the | assert our claims. 
work on other clothes. Milly and Trot have not;| Dear mamma, who looked every inch the lady 
four ruffled washable garments in their entire | that she was, bore up wonderfully under her bur- 
wardrobe. lor summer they have an abundance den. Theodore was at college, and little eleven- 
of white dresses made plain for every-day wear | year-old Madge was so well cared for by me with 
and trimmed with fine embroidery for more extra | part of the proceeds of my music lessons that 
occasions, together with some light prints for play | every one said I kept her like a pink. The other 
dresses, The last are made like little wrappers, | part was spent in clothing myself, and I made 
buttoned up the back. If they get a good many | nearly every article that was worn by both of us. 
soiled no one feels troubled, for Ida can iron two, It did not seem to me, though, that [ had much, 
dozen in less time than she could three of the | and I felt the need just now of a pretty and be- 
rufiled, tucked, and puffed dresses they once | coming dress for a certain occasion. Commence- 
wore. | ment was at hand; for we lived in a college-town, 

‘] leave ruffles off of all underclothing and put | and, like a neted heroine, | had nothing to wear. 
in their place embroidery, which can be ironed in | I could make it myself, if only I had the material, 
half the time. but there was nothing to make. Every girl of 

“White wrappers, with thread-like tucks down | my acquaintance owned a handsome black silk 
the fronts and around flounces, are very pretty, | dress—that is such a splendid standby when one 
but I am just as cool and comfortable in one made | doeen’t know exactly what to put on in between 

lain. So if my clothes are minus frills and fur-| seasons and at uncertain kind of times. Such a 
fates I have time to spare for more important | dress had been the height of my desires for the 
matters, and I get move pleasure and enjoyment | last two or three years, but it seemed no nearer 
out of my leisure than I could out of most elabo- | now than it was at first. 
rately made clothes,” ended Salome. | I now sat gazing into space, looking at, but not 

“T fully agree with you,” replied Paulina, in a| seeing, the antique garment before me, when 
tone that expressed conviction and a determination | mamma entered the room. 

to copy her friend’s example. “So this is your aunt’s parting present?” a little 


Maraaret R. Ryper. indignantly, as she took up the dress. “ It is very 
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rusty,” she added, “ and has plenty of worn places, | married, and which was very rarely used, to hide 
yet | wonder,” reflectively, “if it could not be | deficiencies. The equare neck was trimmed with 
made respectable for awhile?” lit, and the short, elbow sleeves; it also crossed 
Then I arose and took up the other end of it| fichu fashion on the front of the waist over some 
and we turned it inside out. That side looked| very bad darns. A small chatelaine-bag was 
better, and there was much pufling and fullness at} quickly made from some odd pieces of black vel 
the back ; for Aunt Clinch was a large woman and | vet and finished at the top with a piece of the 
what would scarcely suffice to clothe her decently | lace. A pretty chain of oxidized silver, which we 
made a generous pattern for me. So we sat down! happened to have—most people happen to have 
then and there and ripped the drees apart from | something—attached it at the waist, and gave a 
top to bottom, shook it thoroughly, picked out| finish to the dress which seemed particularly 
every stitch, and then, with a piece of old crape,| appropriate. 
we brushed off all the dust. Knots of pale rose-colored ribbon among the 
It bagan to look hopeful already, and when the} lace brightened up an otherwise sombre attire, 
pieces were ready for sponging and ironing I was} and a large bouquet de corsage of natural water 
singing with a sort of butterfly airiness, as though | lilies completed the costume. When I put it on 
every care had taken flight. I might go to the! for a “ dress rehearsal,” as Theodore called it, he, 
commencement and to the entertainment that} mamma, and Madge were unanimous in their 
Lizzie Gordon was to give afterward ; and perhaps! praises, and the mirror assured me that it was 
I should look quite decent. Perhaps, also Leon-| the most becoming dress I had ever poseessed. 
ard Craig It was such a triumph, too, to get, as Miss Bas- 
But the subject of my thoughts appeared just! tings said, something out of nothing. 
then—for I had gone out into the side-yard—and I had also manufactured, with the help of a 
looked surprised to see me with my arms full of) small square of pink silk that went over the 
old black silk, which I intended to give a final| crown, and fresh strings to match, a lovely little 
shaking. How very handsome and elegant he bonnet out of an old straw one. The shape was 
was! yet, somehow, | felt disappointed in him that! perfect, with its Marie Stuart bend, and mamma 
morning, and when I went back to mamma I had) was really surprised when I presented myself, 
stopped singing. I fancied that he looked just a} arrayed in all my gorgeousness, to accompany her 
little aupercilious, as though he had never realized} to the commencement. The rose-colored knots 
before just how poor we were. Yet I told him of| were reserved until evening, and a short black 
it when he first seemed to admire me; but he wasa| cape concealed the white lace; so that the whole 
collegian, from a great city, with plenty of money, | effect was quite subdued and ladylike. 
and could not probably come down to petty details.) The commencement was crowded, like all com 
He passed on, with that magnificent bow, and || mencements, and I recognized very few in the sea 
felt as though I had lost something. of faces, but I was conscious at intervals of the pro- 
| gaze of a pair of keen gray eyes, belonging 
shine Aad, in a measure, gone out of it; for was it} to a noble, finely cut face, that bore a slight 
not for Leonard that I wished to look well? But,| resemblance to Leonard Craig. That young 
all the same, I poured a quart of warm water into| gentleman distinguished himself finely and ce- 
a basin and added to it three tablespoonfuls of) livered the valedictory, and the owner of the 
ftrong ammonia; then, wetting another piece of| gray eyes appeared to take a great interest in 
crape in the basin, 1 wiped off each piece of silk,| him. 
pitiently rubbing at every spot until it disap I saw him again that evening, when I went in 


I went resolutely at my task, though, if the sun-! tracte 





peared ; and, while still damp, the silk, protected 
by black cambric, was ironed on the wrong ride 
with as hot an iron as could be borne without 
scorching. 

It was something of a task, but the reanlt fully 
repaid me. I never would have believed that the 
material of that dilapidated dress could be made 
to look so well. The rustiness was gone, and the 
silk had taken on a soft, jetty gloss that made it 
look like new. 

“So far, so good,” said mamma, approvingly, 
“but we muat take it up tenderly, lift it with care, 
if we expect it to hold together until it is made 
up. Here is plenty of darning for you, Laura.” 

There was indeed ; and | got very tired of put 
ting piece after piece under some discouraging 
rent, and darning with fine silk until the repairs 
could scarcely be seen with close scrutiny. This, 
however, waa one of my moderate gifts, and | 
now exercised it to the best advantage. 

We sent Madge out for a liberal supply of black 
cambric, and on this foundation a simple, girlish- 
looking skirt, of the modified esthetic order, was 
secured. A quaint waist with equare neck was 
contrived with greater difficulty—but it was con- 
trived. Then mamma brought out several yards 
of beautiful old lace that she had when she was 


all the glory of my old black silk dress and 
accompaniments, and was informed by two or 
three friends that I had never looked so well in 
my life. Leonard Craig was polite, but not at all 
devoted, as there were many claimants on his 
attention; but after a while he approached me 
with the gentleman whom I had noticed in the 
morning, and asked if he might be allowed to 
present his uncle, Mr. Ellington. 

I bowed assent, and began an acquaintance 
which speedily ripened into something warmer. 
The uncle was not more than eight years older 
than his nephew, but he was already a well-estab- 
lished lawyer, and a man of fine culture and 
delightful manners. We got on together wonder- 
fully that first evening, and soon after Mr. 
Ellington contrived to have a great deal of busi- 
ness in the neighborhood of our dull country 
town. 

“T am rather disappointed,’’ he said to me later, 


' . . 
when we had become very good friends, “ to find 
| that your name is Laura—I had decided that it 


ought to be Ruth.” 

“ And wherefore Ruth ?” 
| “ Because of a certain sweet quaintness, which 
| seems inseparable from the name, in look and 
dress, that attracted me the first time I saw you. 
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There was no other young lady at the commence- | to be a foretasteof bedlam, they would exert every 
ment dressed just as you were; you reminded me | given power to make earth a place only second to 
of a poem, or a picture stepped out of its frame— | that of Heaven. NEMASKET. 
while the rest of them had very much the same 
air and style.” 7 

I Jaughed merrily as I gave him the history of | A MOTHER'S PRAYERS 
my dress—for I did not mind now, and he said | 7 
some rather foolish things in reply. He declared, | « LITTLE child ! aye, like a little child, 
too, that he entertained a grateful regard for Aunt A If ye my Kingd mn fair would’st enter in.” 
Clinch, for had it not been for her apparently | All day the Master’s words have followed 
worthless gift, he might never have met me. na > 
_[ do not know what sort of a nephew Leonard | «Oh! make me humble, Lord ”’ my prayer has been. 
Craig will make, but he would no longer satisfy 
me in the character of a lover. I do know, how-| A little child! and here my pattern lies 


ever, that lawyer Ellington is taking very decided Taking his midday sleep, all pure and fair, 
steps to obtain for us the property which, he says, | And sinless as the happy angels are— 
there is no doubt of our getting, and mamma and} He has no need, as yet, of sigh or prayer. 
Madge and Theodore will have a lovely home| 
pear mine. ? I dare not pray that he may never know 

That old black silk dress did good service, after Aught of this great world’s strife, of right and 
all. ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. wrong ; 


But IT do pray that he may hold and keep 
= His guileless heart, when grown to manhocd 


UNCLE “GRUMBLER” AND HIS FAMILY. setae dite 


aren I had a precious, winsome, fair-haired girl! 

NCLE “GRUMBLER®” has lived in all For her I asked all good that love might crave :— 
[ ages and in every quarter of the globe. | Gid took her to the centre of all joy ; 

Just where he resides to-day, perhaps some| And I—I laid my baby in the grave. 
of my readers may know better than I can tell 
He is conspicuous at town meeting, in church, at | I cannot pray such prayer for him—my boy, 
home—indeed, everywhere! I defy the world at} For mother-love is tender, strong, and deep ; 
large to exactly suit him—and yet the old gentle-| I fain would shield him from all pain and wrong, 
man is usually kind-hearted; he wouldn’t do a| E’en as | guard his sweet, untroubled sleep. 
neighbor a permanent injury for the world; but 
he will criticise every benevolent enterprise, and | But I am weakness, save in love and faith ; 


growl over National, State, and town affairs. He; And aol pray the Father, “ Lead my child, 
will never tell you how certain things should be| Ard hold him safely in temptation’s hour, 
done, but after some one has accomplished the; And keep him from the evil undefiled.” 


work the good man will peck at it until it resem- 


bles an old-fashioned colander. | May we who bear the burden of life’s day— 


Aunt Grumbler is just as good as she can be—!| After the weary march, the tempest wild— 
but then she doesn’t enjoy a moment’s peace and | Enter the Master’s Kingdom, robed in white, 
quiet in fifty years. There is a screw loose some And pure and flawless as a little child. 
where all the time. The servants perplex her; LILLIAN GREY. 


the sky is lined with clouds when she desires the ns eee eee 

sun to shine forth in all beauty of brightness; the Mernop or THovcnt.—All. from the hum 
dressmaker didn’t exactly auit her in fitting the! blest to the highest, need to cultivate a careful 
last calico suit; the new minister is partial in his| and accurate method of thought in all things. 
calls on Mrs. Jones; old | Mrs. Nebbs has pur-/ The cause of things and their true relations to 
chased a bonnet exactly like the one she wears; | ch other do not lie on the surface waiting to be 
a peddier sold her a round dozen wooden nut- picked up, but are often far down ont of sight, and 
megs ; Maggie McGinty said her daughter Ara-| must be dug for to be discovered. We shall find 
minta wasn’t any better than she ought to be, etc., | them. if at all. in the nature of the things them- 
ete. Poor, dear soul! If the old lady had dined | gelyes, not in some chance coincidence having no 
upon sour-krout soup all her lifetime, well Bea- bearing but that of association. Prejudices, when 
soned with aloes and cayenne pepper, her disposi- | gifted to their real origin, will often disappear, 
tion for mumbling and grumbling could not be | fears will dissolve, rooted aversions be pulled up 


greater. , as weeds. 
But the little Grumblers! Dear me! why, in 


numbers they rival the multitude fed upon loaves} PRoBABLY there is no feeling the expression of 
and fishes in olden time! LEverythiog their eyes| which gives more pain and produces more un- 
behold they crave; and after obtaining the arti-| mixed injury than that of contempt. As the sur- 
cles, they prove to be anything but that which | geon’s knife wounds but to heal, so serious dis- 
they had anticipated. Truly, nothing under the | pleasure or sharp criticism may often give pain 
sun is to their liking! that results in a more healthful moral or mental 

How much of happiness this large family might | condition. But contempt has no such good inten- 


accumulate if the world, in its “ go-as-you-please” | tion and no such wholesome result. Its stings are 

ait, was only taken for better instead of for worse; | deep and venomous, probing down into the secret 
if sunshine could only take the place of shadow | springs of life and poisoning not only happiness, 
in their daily walks; if, instead of imagining life | but self-respect. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 








‘Fuenings wilh the Poels. 


WORK IN HEAVEN. 


J HAT is it we look forward to with longing 
In the hereafter? Couches, banquets, rest ? 
Allour old pleasures round about us thronging 


A soft seat for ourselves among the blest? 


How, then, forever 


I] is done; 


Would these content us now? 
By seraph and by saint God’s wi 

[here is no Heaven, save in the soul's endeavor 
To do His will, while endless ages run. 


it is so only 

e God out of the task He gives 
part from Him 
where no joy lives, 


Work may be drudgery; 


When we leas 





Or choose our own a lonely 


Treadmill of selfishness, 
Daves we recall of dreariest melancholy, 
When we sat thoughtlesy folding idle hands; 


that listless folly 





But duty roused us from 
And life dawned on us in iove's dear commands. 


There must be work 
, 


for us to do in Heaven, 
Else that were a less-blessed place than this; 
rhe worthiest impulse to our earth-life given 


Must still be felt amid celestial bliss. 





allto labor. “ Lo! my Father 
‘the Master said. 
vuld rather 


Great voices 
Works, and I work with Him, 
Are we His servants, then, if we w 


Yet Heaven is love.” Aye, but in heavenly places 
Love will mean something more than sitting 


looking 


To say, ‘I 





nto ene another's faces, 
as earth's fond ones’ will. 





ive y yu,” 


Even here, love wearies of its low expression ; 
It longs to strike seme nobler anthem-cord. 
rhe heart is deadened, finds but retrogression 
In iteration of the sweetest word. 
loved ?” His heart’s outpouring 
Falls back like him 
Who, laden with God's gifts, moves on adoring, 
Mate of archangels and of seraphim. 


None asks there, “Am I 


dew from all the heavens or 





ng in earth or Heaven; 
row and the curse 


jliest 41 
1/8 the sor 





s dear employment must to us be given 
hile there is war 


Lvuey Larcom, in Christian Union, 








tin God's great universe 


LAST NIGHT. 
AST night, within th om, 
Where the gay music sounded faintly clear, 
4 And silver lights ugh the 
gloom, 

You told the tale that women | 
You tol firm hande clasping mine, 
And deep eyes glowing with a tender light. 

Mere acting ? 


little curtained r 





came stealing thr 
ve to hear; 


it well, 


Sut your power was half divine, 
Last night, last night. 


Ah! you had much to offer—wealth enough 
To gild the future, and a path of ease 

For one whose way is somewhat dark and rough ; 
New friends—like calm as summer seas, 

And something (was it love?) to keep us true, 


And make us precious in each other's sight. 
Ah! then, indeed, my heart’s resolve I knew, 
Last night, last night. 


| Let the world go, with all its dross and pelf! 
Only for one, like Portia, could I say, 
“T would be trebled twenty times myself ;” 
Only for ene, and he is far away; 
His voice came back to me, distinct and dear, 
And thrilled me, with the pain of lost deli 
Che present faded, but the past was clear, 
Last night, Jast night. 


vht - 
Mis 


If others answered as I answered then, 

We would hear less, perchance, of blighted lives; 
There would be truer women, nobler men, 

And fewer dreary homes and faithless wives; 
not give you all my best 

I gave you nothing. Judge me—was [ right? 
You may thank Heaven that I stood the test 


Last night, last night. 


Because I could 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


O saddest words 

We dream and dream of 

Sad thoughts will come, and burnin 
For “ might have been.” 


have been ! 





f all! 
i recall 


g tears will fall, 


scenes bey né 


Ob! could we live our lives al] o’er again! 

Could we forget the present, with the pain 

ite that are unspoken! All in vain 
It might have been. 


Uf thoug! 


It might have been. O words of wild regret! 
Sorrow for vanished hours, and yet—alh, vet— 


ild, forget forget 


Would we, if e’en we cot 
ht have been ? 


What m 


Ah, well! perchance for all some sweet hope lies 

Buried deeply, maybe, from human eyes, 

Aad none but God may ever hear our sighs 
O’er ‘‘ might have been.” 


—_ 


God knoweth be%t: and though our tears fast fall, 
Though none beside may know, He knoweth al), 
All that is sad and Jost beyond recall 
The * might have been.” 

Katie M. Li 


SLUMBER-SONG. 


{LEEP, little baby, for daylight is dying, 
Ss Fading aw Ly ir the far dis } t; 


birdies ¢ 





lome to their littles ones, home to their nest 


Sleep, little baby, then! slumber and rest! 


Slumber and rest! 
Sleep, little baby, for shadows are creeping 
over wood, w, and 


le baby, for bright stars are peeping 


Silently mead mere 
Sleep, litt 
Out of the heavens to look at you here! 

Sleep, little baby, for night-time is near— 


Night-time is near. 


Sleep, little baby : may sweet peace enfold thee, 
Weaving around thee fair curtains of rest! 
| Sleep, little baby; may good angels hold thee 
Safe till the new day in splendor is dressed ! 
Sleep, little, preeious one! slumber and rest— 
Slumber and rest! 
| GrorcGe WEATDERLY. 
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Housekeepers’ Deparlwenl, 


SOME HINTS ON PRESERVING. 


T is now the season when housekeepers, like 
“the litthe busy bee,” lay in their estore of 
aweets for the coming winter, so a few hints on 
the subject of preserving may not be unwelcome to 
young and inexperienced housewives, In the 
firat place, | would recommend that a good supply 
of 4 so jars with screw tops be provided, these 
jars bethg among the numerous improvements 
in domestic utensils which the present day affords 
In every respect these are much more desirable 
than the heavy, old fashioned atone jars, in which 
reserves might ferment and epoil without the 
emcee al ever suspecting it, whereas the glass 
jars enable her to inspect her preserves, and 
readily ascertain how they are keeping. It is 
desirable to have moat of these jars amall, aay 
holding a quart, and it is even well to have some 
pint jars, If you open a large jar of preserves 
you have to eat it steadily up, or there is danger 
of ita spoiling, unleas the weather is very cold, 
and at all events, the household may weary of 
eating consecutively a large quantity of one kind 
of preserves, whereas, when you are using small 
jars, you can frequently change the variety. 

The first, and I may add moat delicious, fruit 
that prevents itself for preserving, is strawberries 
It is well to make both strawberry preserves and 
strawberry jum, the latter having even a better 
flavor than the former, When you have a lot of 
strawberries for preserving, pick them over and 
reparate them into two parcels, reserving the large, 
firm ones for preserves, and the small, soft ones for 
jam. If you can get wild, old field strawberries, 
they will answer equally as well for this purpose 
Sometimes poor women near towns pick and cap 
these, and market them at a low price. It is well 
to make your jam and preserves at the same time, 
if you have two preserving kettles, It will save 
time and trouble, though you will have to linger 
much longer over the jam than over the preserver. 
An excellent preserve-maker of my acquaintance, 
on being asked how long a housekeeper ought to 
cook her jam, replied, “ Till she is ready to faint.” 
The best time to cook preserves is immediately 
after dinner, while the atove is etill hot, but 
unencumbered by dinner utensils, The pressure 
of morning work is over, too, and the housekeeper 
can give her undivided attention to her preserves. 
When it lacks about an hour to dinner time it is 
well, therefore, for the housekeeper to make the 
preliminary preparations for preserving, cap or 
veel the fruit, weigh it an@ she sugar, see that the 
Cone is in thorough orevr, etc. I would advise 
her if the strawberries are nice and clean not to 
wash them, as this seems to impair their flavor 
for preserving and still more for table use, fresh. If 
they are gritty, however, ashe will be compelled to 
wash them. ‘Those raising strawberries would do 
well to ponder on the origin of the name, and act 
accordingly. They were called strawberries from 
the eld English custom of laying straw thickly 
under them, whereby the fruit was protected from 
contact with the soil, and thereby its flavor far 
better preserved, as no washing was necessary. | 


| This reminds me also to warn housekeepers 
| against preserving atrawberries or any other kind 
of berry, either wild or cultivated, immediately 
after a rainy spell, Rain, when long continued, 
seems to wash their flavor out of them and make 
them insipid, After a day of sunshine, however 
they seem to recover their flavor, Weigh the 
strawberries when they are ready for preserving, 
and allow a pound of granulated sugar to a pound 
of the fruit. You might even allow a little more 
sugar, unless the strawberries are very ripe and 
aweet. Make a sirup of the sugar, putting it in 
the kettle with just enough water to prevent it 
from aticking. When it has boiled transparent, 
add the fruit, let it cook about half an hour, care 
fully skimming it meanwhile. Then take out the 
strawberries and lay them on flat dishes; let the 
juice cook without them about twenty minutes, 
then put the strawberries back and let them cook 
twenty minutes longer 

With your jam, you will have to observe a dif 

ferent plan, putting the fruit on first, mashed fine 
with a kitchen apoon or by hand; stir frequently, 
and when it has cooked an hour add the sugar, 
three quarters of a pound to a pound of fruit 
I'wo hours’ cooking may answer, if the fire is 
brisk, but three hours’ cooking would make the 
jam more certain to keep, | have known straw 
berry jam, carefully made, to keep fifteen years 

Strawberry vinegar is asimple and delicious bev 
erage, and may be made of amall, inferior straw 
berries. Half fill a large bow! with strawberries, 
then fill up this bowl with strong cider vinegar 

Let it etand twenty-four hours, then atrain the 
strawberries through a thin cotton bag. Add to 
the liquid thus obtained the same amount of «traw- 
berries as you started with. Strain these the fol 
lowing morning, and add the same amount of 
fresh onea. On the third morning etrain for the 
last time and bottle the liquid. It will make a 
delightful beverage in summer, diluted with 
water, sweetened and iced. Exactly the same di- 
rections may be observed in the preparation of 
raspberry vinegar. (iooreberries and cherries fol 
low closely on the trail of strawberries. Ripe 
gooseberries make very good preserves, and so do 
acid cherries. It is well to seed the cherries firat 
The Napoleon cherry (a large, pale, yellow one 
makes very showy preserves. Next come rasp 
berries, which make delightful jam and preserves. 
The directions given for atrawberries will apply 
to these. The large, red Cuthbert raspberry makes 
beautiful preserves, and any kind will answer for 
jam, the wild black raspberry as well as any. 

If you have not a profusion of garden fruits, do 
not scorn wild berries for preserving. Dewber- 
ries, blackberries,and huckleberries all make very 
good jam, and are very serviceable in winter for 
puffs or valise puddings Brown sugar will an- 
swer perfectly well for these dark fruita, and a 
half-pound to a pound of fruit will be sufficient if 
you stew it down long and thoroughly. 

Currants make a lovely jelly, a clear, light red. 
It is a great accomplishment in a housekeeper to 
understand the art of making fruit jellies, aa they 
are such a desirable, nay almost indispensable, ac- 
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companiment to game, turkey, and other fowls. 
Put on the currants in @ preserving kettle, first 
mashing them up with a kitchen spoon, 
they have boiled well, pour them into a thin, flan 

nel je lly bay. and let the juice drip through, Do 
not squeeze the bag, as this will make the juice 
cloudy, When it has dripped through, mensure 
it in a pint measure, and to every pint of juice 
add a pound of granulated sugar. Then put it 
back in the kettle, and let it boil up again, You 
can judge whether it is jellying or not by drop 

jing a little in a saucer and letting it cool 

I'wenty minutes, or at moat thirty, generally euf 

fice for bringing itto a boil. It ia to be hoped 
our readers will not have the experience of Meg 

in Littl Women, whose jelly refueed to jell.’ 

When the jelly ia done, pour it into tumbers, not 

immediately, but after waiting a few minutes for 

the heat to abate. It is well to have glasses with 
tin topa fitting over them, but if you cannot con 

veniently yet these put the jelly in ordinary tum 

blera and paste over it two layera of white letter 
paper. Grapes make especially nice jelly, wild 
grapes as well as cultivaied onea, Crab-apples 
make delicious jelly, with their pleasant twang of 
acid. Indeed, acid or sub acid fruits are best for 
jelly, though vou can make it out of any fruit 
whatsoever, ()uinces make very nice jelly, being 
a naturally gelatinous fruit. They also make a 
nice marmalade 

There ia no fruit that makes prettier or more 
showy preserves than peaches, The most desir 
this purpose are large, white 
free-atone peaches, not fully ripe. Split in half, 
carefully peel] with a sharp knife, and drop them 
into a bucket of fresh water, where it ia best to 
keep them till you are ready to put them into the 
preserving-ketile. This will keep them white, 
whereas expoeure to the air, after they have been 
peeled, quickly turns them dark Weigh them 
and then weigh an equal amount of sugar, Put 
on the latter firet, with enough water to kee p it 
from sticking. Boil till it becomes transparent 
and thick, then add the peaches, When nearly 
done, take them out one by one on a perforated 
spoon, lay them in flat dishes, and set them in the 
sun. In about twenty minutes, put them back in 
the kettle and let them boil up once more. Skim 
carefully, add a few peach-kernels, skinned and 
scalded, When you want the peach preserves 
extra nice, only make aemal) quantity at a time. 
lor marmalade, small and inferior peaches will 
anawer, and the riper they are the better. Mash 
them up fine with both hands or with a short 
kitchen spoon, as it greatly facilitates their cook- 
ing for them to be first reduced to a pulp. Some 
housekeepers run them through a colander to re 
duce them to the desired consistency. Let them 
cook an hour, atirring constantly, before adding 
the sugar, A half pound to a pound of fruit will 
be sufficient, if the peaches are very ripe and aweet. 
Cook from two to three hours. Few desserts are 
more popular than peach marmalade pufla. The 
directions given for preserving peaches will also 
apply to pears, 

Dameons are very popular preserves, having a 
pleasant acid flavor that prevents them from 
cloying. Take a sharp penknife and cut a elit 
lengthwire in the damaons. Spread them on 
dishes and vet them in the aun till the seed comes 
out easily. ‘Then boil till thoroughly done, in a 


able peaches for 


After | 
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thick sirup made of as many pounds of sugar arn 
there are pounds of damsons, Green gages aad 
other plums may be preserved by this recipe. 

Apples make excellent preserves. I know of 
nothing nicer in this line than preserves made of 
fine pippins. A few races of white ginger added 
to apple preserves are a great improvement, and 
some housekeepers flavor them very pleasantly 
with lemon, Apple marmalade, made of soft, 
ripe apples, is very nice. Siberian crabs, with their 
gayly tinted cheeks, make a very showy, pretty 
preserve, They must be preserved whole and 
unpeeled; they may be cored and the void filled 
with spice. 

If you are living in the city and not able to 
have euch a free and abundant use of fruit aa 
country housekeepers, rave up your squeezed 
lemons to make marmalade of. Take the peeling 
off them (you can find many ways of utilizing 
this) and put them into a jar of brine. When 
ready to use them, put them in pure water, re 
newing thie till all taste of the aalt ia extracted 
Then boil till they are soft enough to pierce with 
artraw. Add half as many peeled and sliced 
apples as you have pounds of 
apples, for instance, to six of lemons. Weigh ont 
make a sirup of it, and 


lemone three 
sugar, pound for pound ; 
when it boils, add the fruitand cook itthoroughly. 
Apples and oranges combined also make an excel- 
lent preserve. Sometimes in winter a house 
keeper's atock of preserves runs Jow, and there 
are then ao few fruita in the market that her best 
plan is to make a marmalade of combined apples 
and oranges, a housekeeper has a 
remnant of several diflerent kinds of preserves on 
hand, In thia case it is well to take them and 
stew them down together, especially if spring ix 
approaching, when partially filled jars are apt to 
sour or ferment. 

Label and date your jare. Many kinds of pre 
serves look so much alike that you may mistake 
the kind, even in a glase jar. Do not ur 
silver tablespoons for stirring preserves it 
injures them very much, but use it, long han 
dled kitchen spoons, W. EARLY 
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A Nice Merinaur 
Take four tablewpy 
it tart of milk: 
perfectly then take 
sweeten it to your taste. Stir in with the eugara 
lump of butter the size of anegg. When it has 
ently——that that it net 
atir in the velka of four egga, and 
grate the rind of a lemon; this need not be a large 
one, but it ought to be fresh. If the pudding 
seems too thick add a little c ld milk. Smooth it 
over the top, and epread over it the whites of the 
four eggs beaten stiff with the juice of the lemon 
and eight tablespoonfula of sugar beaten with 
them. Bake until a light brown. If you have no 
lemon, or do net care to use one, spread on the 
top of the rice, before putting the white of the egg 
over it, a layer of jam or jelly, or of fresh fruit. 
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rice, wash it and put 
let 


it from 


it boil slowly till 
the 


Into one q 


Bott, fire and 


cooled auffic is, PO will 


ecald the egge 


To give to soup a peculiarly clear appearance, 
let it get cold, then to half a gallon of soup put in 
the white of one egg, and the shell also; let the 
soup simmer on the back of the stove for ten min- 
utes or even longer, then strain it. 
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Pome Decoration and Haney Qecdlework. 


ON MAKING HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
FANCY ARTICLES, 
HERE are so many wae in which a home can be 


made beautiful that we wonder sometimes how it 
is that we ever see an ugly one Especially 


| Between overcrowding and bareness of aspect there 
}isa happy medium. Space is necessary to our com 
fort. What comfort is there in having to move about 
in continual fear of knocking down ornaments, in 
| having to everlastingly wend our way through a 
labyrinth of chairs and kickshaw tables loaded with 
trumpery gewgaws ? 


where there are young girls about, the house should} Ornaments are to the house what bonbons are t 








DESIGN FOR SCREEN. 


always look fresh and neat and bright. And it 


is so easy to make it so if we have some leisure | 


time each day, some brains to use our time and mate 
rials advantageously and deft fingers to carry out 
our ideas. Dainty knick-knacks, which, to a great 
extent, constitute the difference between a bare-look 
ing bachelor’s den and a cozy home home with a young 
mistress at the head 
of affairs, are with- 
in the reach of most 
of us—not at the 
ruination prices at 
which we can pur- 
chase fancy ar 
cles at their weight 
in gold, but as the 
result of a few 
hours’ work, added 
to a small outlay, 
and, above all, ar 
tistic taste and feel 
ing. But we can- 
not do much in this 
way unless we are 
natty with our 
fingers and can ply 
our needles quickly and well; unless we have an eye 
for color and some original ideas, or, in lieu of that, 
can pick up the ideas of others readily. In fact, it is 
intelligence that is requisite—as requisite, in fair 


the children; they are good in moderation, but it is 
possible to have too many of them. One house we 
remember where the drawing-room was a great deal 
more fit to form part of a museum than to be a sitting 
room in which the occupants could move about at their 
ease. On the other hand, a bare, colddooking room, 
with never a bint of luxury to add enjoyment to the 
daily grind of life, is almost worse, we think, of the 
two, In the home that contains such a room we can 
fancy that the children will grow up bard, matter-of- 
fact—sensible, perhaps, but wanting in some of the 
refinements of chivalrous manhood and in the charm 
ing graces of sweet womanhood, 

In houses where pictures are scarce the walls often 
look bald, especially if covered with a light-colored 
paper. Brackets are a great help to the housewife in 
getting rid of this suggestion of baldness. Any car- 
penter will make deal brackets to a given shape, and 
it is easy work to cover the board and make a vallance 
for it. The eonsideration of what material is best to use 
and what should be the color and in what style the 
ornamentation should be carried out, are the main 
points on which success depends Virginia-creeper 
leaves look well on white, gray. and black grounds, 





| and they are well adapted for the vallanoe, either of 


mantel-boards or of brackets; they can be massed 
together in bunches or applied as a bordering, and are 
equally effective in both styles 

A charming screen can be made as follows: A 
length of satin, of a delicate gray tint, is worked with 
shaded chenille. The design may be formed of flow- 
ers alone, or birds may be introduced. In one we 
have seen the design consist of water-plants; exquis 
itely tinted flags, tall bulrushes of a red-brown hue, 
and various grasses are lightly arranged so as to leave 
much of the satin ground visible; a king fisher, with 
its brilliant blue plumage, settles on some of the lower 
foliage, while his mate hovers above. The lovely blue 
feathers of the Birds give the color that is requisite to 





A MANTEL LAMBREQUIN, 


throw up the rest of the piece, while darting across 
the top of the panel is a dragon-fly. Various pieces 
of work could be carried out in shaded chenille, and 
the soft tints are suited to articles to be placed in a 


degree, in making home beautiful as it is for writing drawing-room. Banner-screen:, hand-screens, work- 


a novel or painting a picture. 


bags, tea-cozies, may all be ornamented successfully 
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HOME DECORATION 


in this manner. A tea-cozy may have a spray of 


wild branching across one side, on the other 
a few leaves rich in autumnal tints of gold, red, and 
The cozies are made smaller than they used 
to be, which is certainly an improvement. If large, 
they take up too much room on the occasional tables 
used for five o'clock tea, and look rather clumsy; but 
when tastily made and well worked or painted, they 
add to, rather than detract from, the pretty appear- 
ance of this fashionable and sociable repast. 
An embroidered tea-cloth is a sine qua non, 
folks think, It may be either embroidered all over in 
a set pattern or bordered with rk. 
Yellow jasmine or pink convolvulus is suitable for the 
sufficient color without cor 
the white ground. Vivid 
as the china generally affords 
all that is necessary: and we must study to have our 
loth decoration harmonize with our cups and saucers, 
so that we may secure a good tone of color th 
it. On ng a the tea-table, although it 
ccupy the centre of the fluor, is 
yet an object that invites attention, and we shall 1 
ir time if we make it as attractive 


roses 


brown. 


as many 


merely crewel-w¢ 


latter purpose; they give 
trasting too strongly with 


colors are objec tionable 





enter room 


does not as formerly o¢ 
be throwing away « 
can. 
vel fashion of utilizing the Japanese 
fans for them 
pockets or bags to hang against a wall, and they are 
rea ly ornamental if well done. The leaf of the fan 
othly with a plain piece of the 


is we possi: Vy 
A somewhat n¢ 
ration is to trim 


dee up to serve as 


is first covered over sn 





material selected for the pocket, then a larger piece is 
cut to allow of necessary fuliness of the front of 
the pocket; in this a cord is run, or three gathering 





threads, a heading being 
tom, the threads being 1}: 
on to the front of the 


embroidered or painted, if 


eft both at the t p an 1 bot 
ly drawn up, and the piece 
The material may be 
likes, but i 





fan, 


the 


sewn 


worker 








this is done it should be afterward stiffened over card 
board that the pattern may be seen; in this case ther 
will be no fullness, but it will be cut out to shape 
Yet another plan is to box-plait the material, leaving 
headings at the top and bottom as before. Soft ball 





intervals round the bottom 
than a ball fringe. 
chair-back is 


fastened at 
h 


t silk 
edge, and are 


To 


are 


mn uc prettier 


hear of a new style of always 





CHAIR-BACK, 


interesting to Indies. Here is one appropriate for a 
bed-room. Gray or buff the 
required size, and is ornamented with a pattern in red 
Turkey twill, which is carried out after the following 
fashion: Draw upon paper a design of some large, 
siinple flowers. The pattern should measure ubout a 


satin sheeting is cut to 


| 





AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 4°: 





quarter of a yard or more across, and should termi- 
nate with flowers or leaves at either end. It 
does not look well to cut through a flower, for if this 


is done it gives the idea that the pattern is bought by 


whole 


| the yard and laid on, whereas it should be specially 





designed for the chair-back. Prick holes through the 
paper pattern at short distances apart along all the 


outlines. A strip of Turkey twill rather wider than 





the pattern is next tacked on the sheeting a few 
inches from theend, On thisag the paper pattern 
is laid and Kept in pla ‘e by weights at the corners 





White chalk powdered is pounced thoroughly on, and 
as it sifts through the holes it leaves a faint indic: 
tion {f the outlines, whien is upparent whet the 
irawing is removed Phe chalk guide we l be ef 
faced | { onsequently it is necessar » go 


vith Chinese white so that the 
clearly define i, All 
buttonholed over with br 


with any thread 


ittern may 
the outlines are now worked with 
own crewe!s, 
I that the 
worker pleases; it is only indispensable that the work 
should be gh, s when the Turkey 
twill which inte ms and f 
rhe pattern 


or indeed in any stitch and 


strong enou that 


venes between the bloss« 
age is cut away the edges n ay not fray. 
ched in 
tomed to fancy work will at once understand. 

Painted mirrors are ‘ ] 
Flowers, birds, figures, 





may be e various Ways, 28 any one accus- 


still very fashionable just now. 
and landscapes are all executed 








on the clear surface, but we ¢ n 1 to think it 
is well to keep to the two first subjects 

One example we may mention as being the prettiest 
we have seen. The mirror was, as they al! are, bev- 


eled at the edge, and it was mounted in 
black wood. No carving or pattern of 
mented the frame, consequently the artist had 
opportunity of carrying his flower 


unporlshe i 
kind orna 


the 


any 


g over it in 
opportunity that he had improved with a eharming 
result. The design was composed of passion-flowers. 
The sprays commenced at the right-hand top corner 
of the frame and trailed ov grace- 
fully, the lovely tints of the blossoms contrasting with 
the golden fruit and dark-green leaves, 

Before closing we wish to describe a mantel-board 
vallance and that fee] sure our readers 
would admire could they see them. The material is 
velvet of a rich dark green, but it is the ornamenta 


design 


r the glass most 


curtelns, we 


, 
> 
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tion that is so pretty and novel. From picces of Turk 





/ are appliquéd on the velvet here and there to form a 
border, but not in a continuous pattern, regular spaces 
being left between eachsprig. They are outlined with 
gold thread, wl 1 shows well on the dark ground 
The vallanee lain at the edge, not se illoped. On 


the curtains the a small running pattern arranged 


from flowers a cut from the Turkish embroidered 
squares, 
4 Our space is filled, but we trust these few words 
‘ will induce some of our readers to look to their home 


decorations that tl 


more tasteful than 


s year they may be prettier and 
over. 
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: Crochet and Fancy Braid. 


desired for a chemise yoke, 


Each of the 1 
wv » 4 neh e , " 
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CROCHET AND FANCY BRAID, 
be crocheted , begins with fourteen Ch., to be 
elcosed in a ring, in which twenty SC. are then made 
working always round and 


twenty-four SC, f yw, 


Rie. 
4 





















CROCHET TRIMMING, 
then alternately tw» SC. and five Ch. The next row 


consists of always one DC, (to be replaced at first by 
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ish embroidery the flower-sprigs are cut out, and these 


sa 





buttoned over with rows of insertion. 


Ch., the 
one slip St., while 


between the two SC. and seven 
rosettes are now joined together by 
rhe purl edge of the 


rosettes, as also the foot of the ed ring, are easily worked 


three Ch.) 
a fresh row ia to be crocheted 


after designs 
Knitted Insertion.—( Material: ball cotton No, 2 
Abbreviations: St. for stitch, K. for knit, 8. for 
slip, M. for make [put the cotton before the pin and 
knit off as for take in, 


a stitch in the next row}, TT. 





KNITTED INSERT! 


DO. for draw over (slip one, knit one, and draw the 
slipped stitch over the knitted one Phe design of 
the insertion consists of twelve y knitted back 


ward and forward, and requires a feundation of twenty 


six St lst row: S one, K. one, M. one, T., M, one 
r., M. one, K. one, M. one, K. tw | K. four, T.. k 
two, M. one, DO., M. one, DO., M DO., Ko one. 2 
row: This, as all the following rows with an even num 
ber of stitehes, are purled 1 w: S. one, K. one 
M. one, T., M. one, T., M ne, kK. three, M. one. k 


two, T., K. two, T., K. two, M. one, 
M. one, DO,, K. ene. 


DO., M. one, DO 


Fir 


Sis 5 
Al 


FLANNEL COVERLET. 


Flannel coverlet, with worked stripes and sheet 
The stripes op 


wee 


: 
t 
' 
} 
4 
é 
Hy 
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this light-colored coverlet are composed of a bor 
six and three-quarter inches wide, worked in red 


Berlin wool, rhe part o the sheet turned « r the 
soverlet is eleven inches deep, im lu ling the double 


ne and five-eight inches wide lo 


buttonhole hem, « 


this are joined (Wo stripe 
three-quarter it hes wide, separated by a plain stripe 
and five eight inches wide, over which g 


of worked insertion one and 


ft linen one 
at distances of hree-quarter wide, 
stitehed down with a fuld in the middle, Under these 
yn tied in bows at the 


inches 


straps is put a colored rmibb 
eorners 

Crochet Trimming roe trimming, fo 
w-cases, can be easi »p from design showa 


ul. 


SPIDER LACE. 


NE of the most fashionable patterns for crochet 
( ) lace is that generally known as the Sp 

tern, Or, sometimes, as imitation antique 
w rhe i in 


alter 18 


resemblance 
the p 
These o: 


coarse linen thread, the 
heightened, as the effect of altern 


sjuare blocks and whee ke ornaments, 
ents also remotely r semble a spider. 
Make a foundation chain of thirty-two st 

Ist Row: Skip » stitches, one double crochet in 


fourth t chs Chain two, skip two, one 


uble crochet it 


stitch o 
th etitech of foundation chair 
Chain two, skip o, one double crochet in tent 
h of chain Chain two, skip tw », one double ero 
in thirteenth at h. Chain two, one 


teenth atitech, one in se 


two, skij 
crochet in x enteenth, 
in eighteenth stiteh Chain five, skiy 
next five stitches 


three, 
ne single crochet in each one of the 
f the foundation ¢ 
louble crochets, one 
the foundation ait 
Then chain five 
three, one 
bain just made ; 


bain Chain five, «h p three, three 


neach of the next three 
of the last being tl 
second of the chain, 
’d Row: Tur 

the fourth stitch 

fifth, and 
re eding 
uble crochet 1 the 


double ¢ 


one upon louble crochet last ma 


row. Cha one, tkip one d suble er 
ed next double croc 


g row tw ible 
) ) 


16 next two stit es of © 
Chain five, then w 

e central three of the group « f five in preceding row 

het in fourth stitch of chain 

double crochet in fifth 


double crochet upon 


crocheta, one in 


chain of five in | receding 


three single crochets upon 


Chain five,one double 
preceding row; one 
same chain, and 
preceding 
het, and work one double 


of five in 
stiteh of one 
Then chain one, 
‘rochet 


double crochet in row, 
akip one de 
Upon next 
two, skip two, one dou 
ft preceding row 
crochet upon double 


uble cr 
double crochet of preceding row. Chain 
© crochet upon double 
iain two, skip two, one double 
r et of preceding row; repeat 
f 


to end of row; one double crochet over chain of three. 


Chain three at end. 
d Row: Turn, one 
chet of preceding row 
n double erochet of 
repeat three times, giving five double crochets in all 
Vhen chain one, skip one double crochet, one double 
crochet upon next double crochet of preceding row, 
and one double crochet in each of the next two stitches 
of chain of five in preceding row. Chain three, one 
triple crochet upon second of the three single crochet 
chain three, one double cro 


double crochet upon d suble ero 
chain two, skip chain, one dou 


crochet up preceding row 


stitches in preceding row 
chet in fourth and one in fifth stitches of the chain of 
five in preceding row; and one upon dauble crochet of 
preceding row. Chain three, one triple ¢rochet over 
chain of one in preceding row; chain tbree, skip two 
double crochets, and work one double crochet upon 
next double crochet of preceding row ; two double ero- 
chete over chain of three at the end of preceding row. 
Then ebain five, 


three, one 
preceding 
row 
preceding row, 
double 


ul nh 
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erochet in 
ain of fis ist made; one 
je crochet at end of 
single crochet in third of chain three in 


eding 


precedi ww. Chain 


row; one upon triple er ret « re 


one in first stitch of next n of three in 


three 


and 
n and two 


e crochet 
croehets 


Chain 
crochet ’ 


h one, SKIP 


next 
ver chain of 
rochets 
upon next 
,», SKIP 
h next 

le 
repeat, 
ing tw ] 

het t 


n double ¢ 
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chets over next chain of two; one di l 
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single crochet in last stitch of chain of three in pre 
ceding row; one upon triple crochet, and one in first 
stitch of next chain of three, Chain three, skip two 
double crochets, one double croc i rochet 
one double croehet over chain; one 
rochet of preceding row. 
thet, ete., to end of 
three at end 


two d 


t upon 


three, one 


uble ¢ 
of preceding row 
double crochet upon double 
Chain two, skip two, 
One double crochet over chain of 


ne double er 
| row. 
| Chain three. 
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Cloth Costumes Some of the new } « 
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than an ‘ They are row! N and 
neutral ‘ re not at al en fu they 
are very W sitnply made, and are « ri 
ing!y \ stume f ° 
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found inva Next to these in popularity w 
rank S r aephyr cloths, as they are 
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other modern theology that attempts such discussion, 


and the matter of them would seem to be of interest 
to all ser readers of books upon religion, whatever 
their d il tenets, paticulariy to those suffering 


the pain of recent separation 


Publishers’ Department. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1885 


1 Copy, one year, . . . . . . $2.00 

2 Copies, os Py ° ° . . . 3.50 

3 Pr “ - 2 a . * > 5.00 

4 Copies, one year, ° ° ° ° ° 6.00 

8 “e ee and one to club-getter, 12.00 

15 o eo a “6 e 20.00 
gay From four toeight pages of Butterick’s fashior 


Illustrations, w h prices of patterns, are given in ever) 
numb 

fat Add ns to clubs can always be made at th« 
elub-rate 

pay \t is not required that all the members of a 


club be at the 


post office 


TAY Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, or 
Registered | e! 

Te Veo ve careful, in writing, to give your post 
office add sand also that of your subscribers Al 


ways give I County, and State 


Pee Su era who wish a ¢ hange « f address muat 
give notice ee y aa practicable afte receipt ofa 
number, and in a cases before the tenth of the eu 
} 


ceeding m ae no change ef address can be made 


between the tenth and twentieth of any month, 


HAY FEVER BROKEN UP IN ONE 
WEEK. 
Mr. Filis P. Cayce writes to Drs. Starkey & Palen 
from Iron Mountain, Mo., April 6th, 1885, as follows 
“T have a pr ind reverence for Compound Oxy 


gen, and re tas a great remedial agent for many 


ills. It is nows ut a year since | was euffering in 
tensely from neuralgic pains, Three or four weeks’ 


use of Compe Oxygen cured me, and I have had 
no return disease, I have suffered severely 


from per il attacks of hay fever fur several years 
Last sum! caught it at the usual time, but a 
week's uae nd Oxygen broke it up. I expect 
always to ep a supply of Oxygen in my family for 


the future 


FROM A COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 

Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., L.L. D., President of 
Middlebury College, in Vermont, early last year or 
dered a “Home Treatment,” and we have a report, 
“after many days,” as follows: 

“T derived so much bemefit from your Compound 
Oxygen last year that I will ask you to send me the 
same supply for Home Treatment, with the inhaler, 
for which I inclose the price. By my advice others 


have tried it, and never without benefit.” 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Knabe Pianos . lst eover, 
Ayer’s Pilla,. j ; . od 
rhomson’s Patent ¢ ets “« 4 
Cuticura Soap “ 
Giood News to Ladies Ps - 
SPINS ecicen: x0 cc0c008 bwin me = 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, “ 
Runkel Bros.’ Chocolate “ 
Columbia Bicycles and Tricyel “ 
Compound Oxygen and Hay Fe ; dth “ 
Brown's Essence of Jamaica G } 
Hires’ Improved Root Bee: 

Presses, Type, ete 

Stamping Outfit 2 
Beauty Secured.., 

Fancy Work 

Io Embroider Crazy \ 4 
Corpulency Cured 2 
Plays, Dialogues, Tablea ‘ 

Lady Agents Wanted 

$16 Family Bible for $ 

Building Booke 

Story Sermons ? 
“ The Children’s Friend 9 
Perforated Stamping Patt 

Esterbrook’s Steel Pens 3 
Ridge’s Children's Food . 
Cuticura Remedies, P 
James Pyle’s Pearline, 4 
Button’s Raven-gloss 4 
Reach’s Lawn Tennis 
Arcadia Velveteen 

Bird’s Custard Powder s 
Joseph Gillott’s Steel P é 
Catalogue for Fancy W: 6 
Fits Stopped Free.. é 
“ How to Furnish a Hom 6 
Humphreys’ Homceopath Remedies 6 
A Chance to Make $1 6 


Sermons and Doctrinal! Lecture 
Champlin’s Liquid Pear 
a ere 

CGiate City Stone Filter 
Beautiful Women 

Old Violins........ 


Skin Imperfections, et 


Massey's Florentine Violet Or Powder 
Weaver Organs and Pianos...................... 
Birch’s Key .....0.. «s.. , 


Colgate & Co.’s Cashmere B ret Perfume, 


Ayer's Sarsparilla 
Lundborg’s Perfumes 
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A Bank 


mav fail, and vet, | \ hanagement, 
regain i dit. So, also, if wise counsels 
u followed, the strength and vigor of 

fuilir constitution may be restored, 


Many cases like the following could b 


cited Frank Laprise, Salem st., Lowe 
Muss., suvs, that on secount of impu 
} vl. his whole constitution was shaken. 
At tukine Aser'’s Sarsaparilla freely for 
amonth, bis health was restored, and | 
origin ivor reguined. 

- lati 
u | cure Dyspepsia, Vanishes 
bet t cht of such evidence as that 
f by O; T. Adams, Spencer, ©., 
who : * Por years L suffered acute! 
1 Dyspepsia, scarcely taking a meni, 
l Within the last few months, with- 
out enduring the most distressing pains ol 
Indigestion Aver’s Sarsaparilla saved 
my life. My appetit nd digestion a 


yood, and 1 feel like anew man.” “* Two 


botties of 


Ayer's Sar 


saparilia cured me of Dyspepsia,” writes 
Evan Jou Nelson, N. Y. Mra. A. M. 
Reach, Glover, Vt., writes: “ A humor 
ef the blood debilitated me, and caused 
very troublesome serofulous bunches on 
my neck. Less than one bottle of Aver’s 
Sarsapurilla has restored my appetite and 
strength. It has also greatly lessened the 
ewellings. I am confident they will be 
entirely removed by continued use of the 
Sarsuparilla.” Irving Edwards, Ithaca, 
K. Y. was afflicted, from boyhood, with 
ecrofulous sore throat. Four bottles of 


Aver’s Sarsapariila corel him, and he has 


Never 


sinee been troubled with the disease. 


saparilla 





Failure 


dy at tl outset, j 


to vet the best ren 


[f sickness, not only a 


volves, In case ¢ 
Waste of money, but uscless sufferin 
John H. Ward, 9 Tilden st., Lowell, Mass., 





saves: * Aver’s Sarsapari cured me of 
iD , sores, and itches, which no othe: 
remedy could remove. TT tried sever 
other so-called * sarsaparillas,’ but 1 


ecived no benefit from then William 


Hi. Mulvin, 122 Northampton st., Boston, 


Mass., Writes that 


The Cause 


of all his sufferings, “enough to killa 
dozen men,” was the failure of his kidneys 
and liver to properly perform their fun 
tions. He wus permanently cured by 
using Ayers Suarsaparilla. Mrs. George 
Edwards, Boston Highlands, Mass., was 
cured of liver and bilious trot x by 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Warren 
Leland, the famous hotel proprietor of 
New York city, writes: “I have person- 


ally used Ayer’s Sar- 


for Rheumatism, with entire success. 
There is no medicine in the world ecual to 
it for the cure of liver diseases, gout, the 
effects of high living, and all the va x 
forms of blood diseases.” ten}. Coach- 
man, Bronson, Fla., writes: “7 suffered 
for months from debility, and pains in the 
lower part of yay chest. Three bottles of 


Aver’s Sursaparilla have made a new tan 
of me. Ian entire ly cured.” Doctor T. 
Porter, Cerro Gordo, Tenn., writes: “1 


have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my 
practice for a number of vears, «nd tind 


its netion sdmirable.” It never 


Fails 


to Vitulize the blood and expel impurities 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas.,U. 8. A 


For sale by all Druggists. Price #1; six bottles for 5. 





Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Marechal Niel Rose. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 
Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 


box containing’@®amples of all the above five articles prepaid to your nearest Ratlroad Express 


Otfiee (which should be named) for Fifty Cents Money Order, Stampe or Currency 
ean YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Rareias Street, Yew \+ 
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. ‘ could seo he was powerful hungry, and when he go 
Parson Wilder Calls on Mrs. Puffy. Sulsd up ho commenced: * Cleanliness is next to Godiinens 
Ky Neil Burgess, now,’ says he, ‘what makes this home look go bright 
Taid my soul good,” enid aud pure astholily” SaysT ‘It's Sapolio,’ 
Mrs ‘ulfy, “to see ok 
Parson Wilder come tn 
the dear old soul; he 
looked as amiling as oa 
basket of chips, and it was 
a nice morning, the sun 
shining right into our set 
ting-room; and, aa luck 
would have it, I'd quest 
gotall cleaned up and had 
put on a clean calico and 
white apron, and, if I do 
aay it, | looked as alick as 
well, you'd oughter to seen it 
4 mass of posies and blossoma everywhere: and as it 
had rained In the night everything was as fresh as a 
coweumber, *Woll, well! says the parson, ‘this ts a pic 
ture one could never forwet,’ and he looked at my flo 
and kitchen-table; they were both white as snow, and my 
milk-pans—well you could just see your face in ‘em, and 


everyting was as neat as a pink, 
“*Tlow? saya he, putting his hand to his ear, ‘cause 


he's a little deaf, * Sapolio!' I yelled in his ear, * No,* saye 
he, ‘no; it's virtoo, moral virtoo, that's er shining throug! 
itall,’ and he kept that up till supper time, and staye: 
aad eat a big supper (I'm afraid they ain't er feeding the 
old man as wellup to his house as they oughter); and afte 
he had gone hum, I couldn't help thinking, as I looked at 
my floor, table, pans and etoeterer, that it may be moral 
virtoo shining through ‘em, but it fakes Sapolio to fetch 
aout!" 

If your greeer does not keep Sapolle he can order it for 
you trom any wheleeale grover la the Laulted States. 


What is Sapolio? 


It ie a solid, handsome cake of scourtmg soap, which has 
no equal for all cleaning purposes, except the laundry 

What will Sapoliodo ? Why, it will clean paint, make 
oil clotha bright You can scour the kelivea and forks with 
it, and make the tin things shine brightly 

The wash basin, the bath tub, even the greasy kitchen 
sink, will be as clean as a new pin if you wee SAPOLIO, 


BEWARE, OF IMITATIONS. 





a“ 
leut hima pie and got hima piteher of wuk, cause 


EFFICACIOUS. ECONOMICAL. PORTABLE. 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


A palatable effervescing draught; affords 


immediate and permanent relief in 
Constipation, 
Billousness, 
Headache, 
Heartburn, 
Flatulency, 
Dyspepsia. 
Corrects acidity of the stomach, allavs fevers, and gently operates upon the bowels. It is 


emphatically a Household Remedy, invaluable for Travelers, As acceptable to the smallest child 


is to the strongest man. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


OLUMBIA®::: 
BICYCLES ie "E5 
STRIGYGLES: 228223 
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HAY FHRVHER. 


Onee « " bed, the return of Hay Fever is!|Oxygen Treatment, After using it as directed, sh: 


— a aE... 


} counted on ata tixec hour of the fated day with) found herself so much benefited that she ordered a 
| 
| the same certainty as the rising of the sun And second supply. In writing for this she sald; 
; } until it has run its course the words * endurance “T presume you wish to know how Iam enjoying 
and “patience” have to the sufferers an emphasis | Myself this hay fever weather, LT will give you a List 
| { ies m to} ther Sor raons at of my doings this week, which will onable you to 
») } } ow 4) ime ‘Ts “Tre mrs) Sf ‘ , 
|} of meant OWN « 1OTS, ae J form an ideaof my powers of endurance. Monday 
|} affected as carly as in June, others as late as Sep-) morning, at seven A. M., left home for a drive o 
tember It | like nasal catarrh, a disturbance of) seven miles and a sail on the lake, Returned at 
the mucous membrane, and its most appropriate | Wo P. M,, ate my dinner, and walked from my 
titl , Mennimt tarrh.” It) \ » by home to town, a distance of one and a half miles 
> i} a o i 1s pene 
6, pernay erie a * | Made three calls (sufficient to exhaust the most ro 
some callea “ rose cold," “ hay asthma,” et Hun-| bust) and drove home ruesda Did all the tron 
dreds of our patients who have used “Compound | ing (all plain clothes) for our family of 81x; received 
Oxygen" report a removal of unhealthy conditions two calls, and then drove up street to see a gentle 
ef h and ast 2 ema Taenes ten tng | een whom you will see before long, If talking Oxy 
2 sposing ; ‘ d asthma ane ri ever,.t ‘ . 
preaapos or “ wid ‘ gen has taken effect I fancy be has bronchial con 
several who were at one time acute sullerers from sumption not of long standin 
, eport the sy t ve ' to | 
hay fever report that they belteve themaecives to i A lady patient at Covert, Michigan, writes: 
entirely cured Phe following letters are of especia “Tt was very helpful in / ever, and is the best 
interest to hay-fever sufferers now looking forward remedy for colds or any lung trouble.’ 
with dread to e coming of thelt annual Visitor A physician at Newsor Depot, Virginia, wrot 
They have ere an Indication of a pleasant way to) 4) Oetoh< r, 1884 








avoid the me sity of entertaining so unwelcome “Having recommended your Compound Oxygen 
a guest rreatment to my friend, BE. M. D,, of this place, and 
A gontk 1 Greenfield, Mass., wrote to us in also his lady, who have been suffering for severa 
regard to hi vif In stating her case he gave the years—hAimself fifteen ! v the moat tryin 
and severe attacks eve f 1 ‘HAY FEVER,’ his \ 
following particulars wife from chronic cat } l bronchitis—both hav ea | 
“One yen wo last spring she had rose o he experienced the greatest benefits, and especially 4 
Sever, which terminated in asthma, and was sick in | My L)., who has entirely € l his usual fall attacks we 
bed most 4 iver, With soreness of the cheat although he did not get ir Treatment before it wy) 
cough, and ind breathing, Conghs hard now and | set in quite severely ; i leas than two weeks h ane 
raises consider e, and is very thin and feeble \ waa entirely relieved ; to-d he tella me he is all rig/ 11] 
strength (le appetite and well of a | 
The last report was at the end of six months. The “So, having so greatly benefited them, I have de ih 
following letter gives the patient's condition at the | 7m ned to try It on two other of my patients at 
f once, I write to-day to get you to send me, per 
time it was writte: rracing the case along through |, xpress, a complete outfit marked C, O. D. Send 
the report ‘ the change in six months was in- me also some of your treatises, pamphlets, and 
deed “ wonderfu oblige. Should I again t the benefit | hope for | 
“7% Drs. S ¢ Palen: and expect, you will hear from me again, and / | 
“DEAR SI! My wife is, she says, well, A wonder shall think myself fSortun : finding «0 aoreat ua 
ful change i wnths, from the bed to good health « emedy among diseases ve always baffled ow 
aaninas. ¢ yn Compound Oxygen. most skillful physicians } 
* Has used ng else, Appetite good, strengt) In confirmation of the ID v's statement about 1 I} 
and flesh ret - everything looks like sound health hay fever, we have a letter fro Mr. D., the genth | 
again | 
“Weare gra . Words cannot express the grati man referred to, dated © er l4th, 1SM4, im whieh i] 
tude we or this great cure he says: 
From Balt re, Md., a patient sends us most “Tam much benefited entirely escaped m | 
| favorable a ints of the action of Compound Oxy- | “él attack of hay Jer I I received the Com \| 
| ° pound Oxygen tt had aet i i wenerely, yet in les 1} 
gen in his far y | 
than tivo weeks I was enti ved, and to-day am } 
“*T am | to be able to say that with the single | @i/ right.” | 
exception of my roat, Lam feeling better than for " | 
a long tim | say better, when in facet I should say \ letter of later date says 
Lam feelin trate, my cough troubles me during If you remember, I ordered of you a supply of i] 
the day, and fien at night As I wrote you in| your Compound Oxygen t August to use for hay } 
a former etter, my wife's health was giving me fever and asthma nyself, and for my wife, whose | 
trouble On her return from the country | right lung was very nuch affected; in fact, she was 
this fall, st tall she there gained, I prevailed | given up at one time as having consumption, / 
on her to join me once a day in inhaling Compound | think it did me more good than anything I ever used | 
Oxygen 7) ( has been of the most satisfactory | for hay fever, and now the doctor says my wife's f 
kind, JI } have returned, she is bright and | lungs are all right; sill, she takes it occasionally, 


cheerful, and | am confident in the use of one more 


bottle of Compound Oxygen she will be in the en 


A patient in Oquawka, Illinois, who had suffered 


joyment of perfect health, very much from hay fever, each fall, for five or six 
* My son's w s a great sufferer with hay fever. | years, beginning the laet week in July and lasting 
It came on } while in the eountry When she through August and September, last year used 


came home her eyes were so swollen she could 


hardly see out of them, and it was truly distressing | Compound Oxygen, and the good results attained 





to see her, | prevailed on her to elve the Compound led to other orders for Ilome Treatments from som«¢ 
Oxygen a trin elleving it would do her good. IT! of his acquaintances, though no direct report has 
‘itl wo not r " . “ge SURE 
told her | | an make a cure of the disease, but been received from the patient himeelf 
I was sure [t would help her. She consented to try 
, . . . tix a ' ' 

it, and in three days she was better, and in two weeks rhe experience we hav uid satisfies us that al 
no one wor she ever had the hay fever most every case of it ma be cured, But it Is of 


“From w iow and what I have seen of the jjttle use to expect that 


' ittack can be stopped if 
effect of Compound Oxygen, J believe i will do what PI 











| 
' ” , , ' ed until ; ~atab 

no other med /.and do all it proposes, but your the treatment be delayed t it is fully esta 
rules and dire ms must be observed, T find some | lished 
persons whod t belleve because they can't under To be surely successful, treatment should be com 
aes Me I te them een gs do Lunderstand, but | menced long enough before the expected invasion 
asthe healed i man said, how or by what means full ror 

j ; J " ) f ‘taken o1 Muil Ss y Come 
He did it he knew not, but one thing he did know, of the disease to have taken one fu upply of Co 
that whereas |} was once blind, now he saw Ido pound Oxygen—or two months, 
not understand or know how Oxygen Is brought Full directions will be given as to method of use 
nite the shape I get it aus Ges care much, but [| To any one wishing to learn, What Compound Oxryqe 
do know if /as stored me to health,and though > . . 

. Q . ' ctio i Results, a brochure of on: 
| sixty am as act on my feet now as 1 was twenty Js: Its Mode of Action ant i , a bro« } 
| years ago—while my friends thought last spring J hundred and eighty-eight pages, will be sent fre« 
was going to die, and a half-dozen have told me so | postpaid, on application. Address Drs, STARKEY & » 
| Since I got we PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, 
| A lady in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, who had suf After July Ist, the address will be No, 1429 Are! 
fered from hay fever and asthma, procured our Street, Philadelphia 











